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and besides, we have burned ONE-THIRD LESS COAL with a cor- 
responding redudtion in labor and attention. cAutomatic 


33 


damper control stops bothersome cellar-trips to fix the fire. 
The Ipgat Type “A” Heat Machine THRIVES ON LITTLE FUEL 
in the blustery storms of winter. In mild weather it is equally 
economical because of its sensitive, automatic control. 

Kills the Sting of Zero Weather 


During the coldest weather [or 18% of the heating season] the 
Ipgat Type“A” Heat Machine delivers full heating service for 
more than eight hours without attention. 


Long Periods of Uniform Warmth Th e L DEAL Ty pe By ig 
Heat -Machine 


AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 


During the moderate winter weather [or 
82% of the heating season] the IDEAL 
Type “A” Heat Machine runs without at- 


Write Dept. 54 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


“We Never ‘Sock Comfort — ‘i 


tention on one full fuel charge from ten to twenty-four hours, 
depending upon weather fluctuations. 


Satisfaction and Economy to the Owner 
CA fuel saving of one-third, freedom from dust and coal-gas, 
and minimum of caretaking are benefits which its scientific 
construction assures the owner. 
Act Now—Be Prepared for a Cold Winter 

Provide your family with complete protection from the ills 
and discomforts of all future winters by installing an IDEAL 
Type “A” Heat Machine. Your heating 
contractor will gladly give you an esti 
mate without any obligation on your part. 


Write for catalog with test-chart records of 
efficiency and fuel economy. 


Sales Branches and 
Showrooms in all large cities 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


Ss 














SERVICE. 


Heating, plumbing and sanitation systems involve 
a multitude of details, and lack of reliability in any 
feature may seriously curtail the serviceability of a 
whole installation. 





It is for this reason that Crane Service is so 
highly valued by far-sighted owners and architects. 
It provides complete heating, plumbing, sanitation 
and kindred equipment for buildings of all kinds 
and sizes, through one central source of supply, 
and with uniform quality. 











Crane Service applies to business and industry 
as well as the home. Its reliability is assured, its 
scope almost unlimited. Its keynote is “Anything 
for Any Pipeline.” 

















Boston Brooklyn Syracuse Muskogee - Indianapolis Omaha ' Watertown Pocatello 
Springfield Philadelphia Buffalo Tulsa Detroit Sioux City . Aberdeen Salt Lake City 
Hartford Reading Savannah OklahomaCity Chicago Mankato . Great Falls Ogden 
Bridgeport Atlantic City Atlanta Wichita Rockford St. Paul ; Billings Reno 
Rochester Newark Knoxville St. Louis Oshkosh Minneapolis Spokane Sacramento 
New York Camden Birmingham Kansas City Grand Rapids Winona Seattle Oakland 
Harlem Baltimore Memphis Terre Haute Davenport Duluth Tacoma San Francisco 
_ Albany Washington Little Rock Cincinnati Des Moines Fargo Portland Los Angeles 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION 
19-25 West 44th St., New York CRANE \ Montreal. (Head Office and Works): Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, CRANE-BENNETT LTD. 
301.Brannan St., San Francisco, Cal. Limited } Sydney, N.S. W., Halifax, Ottawa, Regina, Calgary. 45-51 Leman St., London, England 
36 Ave. de L’Opefa, Paris, France _ 























Weare manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam 
specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all 
pressures and all purposes, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


CRANE CoO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 W. 44th ST. and 22 W. 45th ST. 1105-1107 BOARD WALK 
NEW YORK CITY ATLANTIC CITY 
To which the Public is cordially invited 
Works: CHICAGO - BRIDGEPORT - BIRMINGHAM 
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These hand- 
wrought andirons 
were patterned 
after a pair re- 
cently brought 
from Spain, and 
show a quaint 
adaptation of ani- 
mal form, 





HIS pair of hand-forged andirons would 

ornament any fireplace. It was patterned 
after a set brought from Spain last year. The 
model was hand-forged and the reproductions 
have been handled with the same care. The 
lines are fine and slender but, at the same time, 
sturdy enough to hold a Yule log of some size. 
Price, $35. [542] 


ETS of wooden furniture for children or, 

rather, for their dolls, painted with bright, 
crisp little designs, appealed to me very much. 
They come in eight pieces — bed, cradle, table, 
two chairs, wardrobe, 
and a chest with a lid 
that lifts up. The price 
is $4. [543] 


TALIAN pottery 

candlesticks 16 inches 
high with three handles 
are putty-white in col- 
oring, and are glazed 
in the Capri style, 
which has slight im- 
perfections, somewhat 
adding to its general 
charm. These sticks 
are singularly interest- 
ing used with dark blue, 
black, or terra cotta 
hand-dipped candles. 
They come in pairs and 
are $7 the pair. [544] 


RENCH inlaid 

tables for bedside 
use, with a tiny shelf 
that pulls out, are 
among the things that 
look like necessary lux- 
uries. These little 
tables are delicate, low, 


and graceful. They are at the same time 
exquisite and well made. The particular shop 
where these are shown displays several de- 
signs, in different woods and colorings, and 
includes one with a real Chinese atmosphere. 
They are all genuine reproductions and range 
in price from $90, for the first named, to $125. 

[545] 


HALLOW, hand-hammered brassand copper 

plates of fine workmanship can be bought. 
These make attractive servers for bread, rolls, 
or nuts. The copper plates have a triangular 
hook to hang them up by and the brass ones, 
an irregular, quaint little hook. The plates are 
11 inches in diameter, and are not expensive 
at $4. [546] 


SOMETHING new in table coverings for the 

dining-room is a set of one long runner 18 by 
54 inches, and 6 mats, 12 by 18 inches, to make 
up the extra places. These linens are half 
bleached, hand-hemstitched with a double row 
of hemstitching and filet-lace edge. They are 
entirely hand-made and cost just $32 for the 
set. Extra doilies can be had to order at $3.50 
each. [547] 


POONS and forks of smooth, durable, semi- 

cardboard are something to appeal to every 
housewife with a family given to picnics. The 
forks are strong enough for any use, and the 
spoons look well enough to use at an outdoor 
luncheon of any sort. These spoons and forks 
come packed in boxes of 25 and cost only 25 
cents per box. [548] 





Who would not be a child again to play with this most delightful set of dolls’ furniture. 
painted by hand, and each piece would be a treasure by itself. 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


We are pleased to announce that the 
subscription price has been reduced to 
$3.00 a year, beginning August Ist. 











Although fairly 
delicate in out- 
line, these and- 
irons will be found 
strong enough to 
hold large logs, 
and will add tn- 
terest to any fire- 


place. 





A PRAY-SET of linen crépe is a useful 

necessity. The tray-cover itself is 16 by 24 
inches and there are two napkins 14 inches 
square. The pieces are edged with narrow 
Cluny lace and are hand-monogrammed to 
order. The set complete, with monograms, is 
$7.50. [549] 


HAND-PAINTED white-glass cologne bot- 

tles come in pairs. These small containers 
stand about 5 inches high, are delightful to look 
at, and are designed in dainty floral patterns. 
The long stoppers go down into the bottle in a 
tapering, dropper-like 
point. They are $2.50 
a pair. [550] 


SMALL majolica bas- 

kets with bunches 
of fruit and flowers 
forming a cover are to 
be found in rich, color- 
ful designs. Touched 
here and there with 
black, they make useful 
ornaments. These bas- 
kets sell for $6. [551] 


LUNCHEON set in 

Italian linen is useful 
and decorative. This 
set comes in seven hem- 
stitched pieces — a 22- 
inch square for the cen- 
tre, 6 doilies 10 by 10 
inches, and 6 tumbler 
doilies 6 by 6 inches. 
The linen is heavy, half 
bleached and has a 
hand-picot edge. It is 
a most attractive set 
for $21.50. [552] 
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Stucco and Plaster Base 


t 
For Exterior and Interior 


Insures Beautiful, Durable Structures and Permanent Stucco and Plaster Walls 


2 The stucco house, when built throughout of Bishopric, provides the utmost, 
within practicable limits, of strength, insulation, satisfaction and comfort. 


Stucco has always been recognized as the most beautiful finish fora home. There 
is a charm about stucco that is not found in any other material; it blends with shrubbery 
and woodland; it gives to the house a richness and dignity that makes for lasting pride 
of possession. These facts apply to homes, large and small, to club houses, churches, 
a apartments, office buildings, factory buildings, barns, and all other classes of 

uildings. 


What It Is — 


Bishopric Stucco and Plaster Base 1s a combination ot units. The background 
consists of heavy, tough, water-proof, durable fibreboard of finest quality. 

By Bishopric special and exclusive patented process this fibreboard is given a 
heavy coat of Asphalt Mastic, whereby it is made tough, nonporous, pliable, proof 
against moisture, heat, cold, wind, air or sound; vermin and fire-resisting. 











Residence—A. B. Headley, Esq., No. 1450 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. Archiiects—Foote, Headley 
& Carpenter, 401-3 Cartcr Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. Bishopric Stucco Base used on all Exteriors 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 


558 Este Avenue 


Into this thick layer of adhesive Asphalt Mastic carefully selected wood strips 
are imbedded under great pressure. 

These combined units produce a base of great strength and rigidity, a shield which is 
impregnable against time and the elements—a lasting background for stucco or plaster. 


Bishopric Stucco or Plaster Base saves 25 per cent or more on stucco or plaster 
materials, because: first, the dovetail key construction requires less stucco or plaster; 
second, the heavy fibreboard backing prevents stucco or plaster from going through 
and dropping down the spacing between the inner and outer walls. Every other 
form of stucco or plaster background involves a considerable and unavoidable 
waste of materials and labor. 


What It Does— 


Bishopric is designed to hold stucco and plaster wall intact forever. The dove- 
tailed interlocking wood strips locks stucco and plaster in an inverted wedge clasp 
with a grip that holds for generations. When the stucco and plaster are applied, 
materia! and Bishopric weld into a singe unit of strength and solidity. 

Furthermore, stucco is the most inexpensive finish for a building. Econ- 
omy is afforded from almost every angle. It never requires painting like frame 
construction, and there is no upkeep when the stucco is applied over Bishopric. 

It is logical that stucco homes should be rapidly increasing in popularity 
in every section of the world. Little wonder that humble street and the mag- 
nificent boulevard alike are turning to this modern type of beautiful and perma- 
nent home. 

While Bishopric was designed first for superiority, actual practice has 
demonstrated that a Bishopric built house costs decidedly less than stucco 
and frame houses built by other methods. 

Strength to withstand the rigors of the most variable climate, beauty which 
cannot be surpassed—surely stucco over Bishopric offers the home-builder all 
the advantages one desires. 








Let us tell you about it, let us send you ‘‘ Bishopric for all Time and 
Clime,” a booklet containing facts and details on insulation, sound-deadening, 
damp-proof construction, illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses built 
with Bishopric Stucco plaster and sheathing units. This booklet is yours for the 
asking 

It is of great importance in the construction of the house of stucco to provide 
for the preservation of its beauty, its resistance against fire, vermin and decay, 
its insulation against change of temperature, and dampness. Bishopric stucco 
and plaster base in construction and in use, offers the possibilities of this insurance. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York City Office, 2848 Grand Central Terminal 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
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Home Attractions 
Suitable and Suggestive for Beautifying 
Home Grounds with Pergolas, Rose Arbors, 
Lattice Fences, Garden Houses and Garden 
Accessories. 
Our illustrated catalogue contains just the 
things required to lend cheer and pleasure to 


the surroundings of home. 
(When writing enclose 10c and ask for 
) 


catalogue ** M-33’’ 


SANDERS CO. 


er, Showroom and 

fain Office 

2155-87 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 


Eastern Office and 
Showroom 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 








ORIENTAL RUG 
HAPPINESS 


Includes no rugs killed by acid for fad decorative effect, and 
of resale value under 25 percent. My customers insure their 
rugs above cost. A gem rug is old, thick, rich, lustrous, and 
bought only by experienced users who do not pay fancy 
profits paid by beginners, but buy each rug for inherent 
worth and beauty, and find its place. Such rugs are to 
ordinary orientals as old paintings are to daubs, though 
costing little more than doctored rugs and often less. 


My confidence in my rugs has led me for twelve years to 
pay express on approval without obligating anybody to buy. 
Have you seen rugs good enough to be their own salesmen? 


Write for list descriptive of each rug, then order thrice the 
number you can use, and, as each rug is the best in at least 
10,000, you get very widest selection. That is precisely why 
I sell many rugs to people living in New York City, and 
have customers in every state. Remember, I pay express 
on rugs sent you and on the rugs you return to me. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 





Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
quality and design. 

Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 

Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00, 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 











ee SERVICE TABLE WAGON —— 
Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Giass 





Service Tray — Double 
Dbrawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 


jealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 


* 504-F Cunard Bldg 
Chicago, Ill. 





IT SERVES YOUR HOME 
@ SAVES YOUR TIME 
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kid are to be had for $1.50. 
sheet of sandpaper so that the box is useful for 
any type of match. They make a really attrac- 
tive and worth-while little addition to a table. 


COUNTRY-HOUSE bedroom may havea 
delightfully individual touch given it by 


the addition of one of these old coverlets, hand- 
woven from cotton and wool mixed, and made 
in exquisite colorings. These fabrics may also 
be used for portiéres, table-covers, lounge- 
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hand-woven material of unusual design 


evolved by the poor women of the Southern 
mountains from patterns dating back to the time 


of the earliest settlers. 


covers, and so forth. The material is 34 inches 
wide and costs $6.75 the yard. This may be 
ordered in a number of different designs and in 
different colorings. There are two-toned effects 


blues, browns, madder red, and orange. 


There is also an orange-peel design in solid 
cream color. The quantity is limited, as the 
material is made by the poor white women of 
the Southern mountains in their spare time, 
and they are hardly able to keep up with their 
orders, such is the popularity of this unique 
and artistic native craft. 


[553] 


N imported yellow majolica set, of bowl and 
two candlesticks, makes an_ interesting 
ornament for a table or shelf. The bowl is oval 
shaped, stand 5 inches high, with raised handles 
at both ends. The candlesticks are 11 inches 
high and 5} inches across the base. These 
sets come in sea green, navy blue, and the 
charming buttercup yellow. The bowl alone is 
$12, and the sticks are $12 the pair. 


[554] 


EALLY useful matchboxes, 4 by 2 inches, 


covered in bright cretonne, lined with white 
On the bottom is a 


[555] 


OUBLE camel’s-hair blankets can be 


bought in two-tone brown checks about 13 


inches square. These blankets could be used for 
many places about a house — the hammock, 
the couch, or the boys’ rooms. They are priced 
at $40 and seem well worth the money. A 
lighter weight and less expensive blanket comes 
in gay red-and-green checks. These cost $16. 


[556] 
80 
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PEWTER WARE 
FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
MADE BY 


L.H. VAUGHAN TAUNTON,MAss. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 





real value 
to those 
about to 
build 
houses of 
the better 
class ‘ 
COLONIAL HOUSES 


26 designs, $12,000 to $305,000— 21 designs, $12,000 to $110,000— 
Price $5.00, Express prepaid. Price $5.00, Express prepaid. 
They contain perspectives, floor plans, 
descriptions and present day estimates. 

Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child) 

Room 1207, 280 Madison Ave., corner of 40th St., New York City 
Planning. Supervision. Expert surveys of old buildings for alterations. 
Fireproofing as applied to dwellings a specialty. 





STUCCO HOUSES 





Phone Madison Sq. 8559 


WAHMAN CO. 


Import and Export 
Chinese and Japanese Goods 


259 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Embroidered Crepe Kimono 
Various Colors 
Special, $4.75 prepaid, 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Massachusetts 





Nut Cracker 


Six and one-quarter 
inches, in solid brass, 
$1.50 each; in solid 
copper, $2.00 each 


Hammered Nut Bowl 


Suitable for Nuts and Fruits, 
made of copper or brass, with cast 
brass ornamental handles, 9-inch 
opening, $3.50 eac 


THE GIFT HOUSE 
8 E. 15th Street, New York City 









PV. Sarti, G. Lucchesi & Co. 


Polychrome Reproductions of Masterpieces of Art 


Garden Furniture, Jardiniers, Window 
Boxes, Vases, in cement, Pompeian stone 
and Compositions. Benches and Tables. 


Sales and Showroom: 113 East 34th St., New York 


Some rare and choice pieces in 
Mirrors, Lowestoft, and Furniture. 
QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
ACCORD, MASS. On new State road, halfway between Boston and Plymouth 
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BRICK HOMES CAN BE BUILT TODAY 
AT CLOSE TO PRE-WAR PRICES 


New Time, Labor and Material-Saving Discovery Known as Ideal Wall, 
is Announced as General Reductions Are Made in the Price of Brick. 


HERE is one kind of home that can 
be built today at a cost within reason 
—the home of Brick. 


Other factors which have deterred building 
construction throughout the country have been 
overcome, in the Brick home, by general re- 
ductions of from 25 to 50 percent 
in the cost of this building ma- 
terial and the introduction of the 
Ideal Brick Hollow Wall 
which further reduces the 
cost of Brick Wall con- 
= struction 33% percent. 








Rolok Wall. 
Note positive 
breakin mor- 
tar joint. 


The Ideal Wall is an innovation in Brick 
construction, The Brick are laid on edge 
instead of flat, in an ingenious manner which 
not only insures ample strength, but saves 
materials, time and labor. 

Bricklayer Lays Greater 
Area of Wall Per Day 

Fewer Brick and less time are required to 
build the Ideal Wall, hence bricklayers lay a 
greater area of wall per day. It is a dem- 
onstrated fact that 33 percent fewer Brick 





Numerous Advantages Are 
Claimed For Ideal Wall 


Ideal Walls are dry and frost-proof. 

They may be built in 8 in., or 12in. thicknesses. 

Any standard Brick can be used— Common 
or Face—or combinations of the two. 

You may have any variation desired in the 
width, color and treatment of the mortar joint— 
any bond or pattern. 

Ideal Walls are simple to erect—bricklayers 
lay a greater area of wall per day. 

_ They make a completely dry home—Ventila- 
tion prevents penetration of moisture or cold. 

They insure beautiful and permanent fire-safe 
construction at the cost of Frame. 

There are 2% inches of solid material at the 
thinnest point in an Ideal Wall, making it posi- 
tively the strongest hollow wall ever conceived. 











are used; one-half less mortar; and one-fourth 
less labor and time. Ideal Walls also save 
furring and Jathing. They are absolutely dry 
and frost-proof when plastered directly on the 
brick. ‘The combined savings, due to price 
reductions and Ideal Wall construction, cuts 
the cost of erecting a Brick home almost to 
pre-war levels. 

A free circular describing Ideal Walls may 
be had from the nearest brick manufacturer, or 
will be sent by the Common Brick Industry of 
America, 1302 Schofield Bldg. , Cleveland, O. 


A Service for Home Builders 


The Oneida is one of 35 designs from a 
book of small house plans which thousands 
of people have found to be definitely helpful 
in planning their homes. This book is en- 
tiled “‘BRICK for the Average Man’s 
Home’’. It illustrates and describes bunga- 
lows, cottages, two-story and two-family 
houses and garages. Working drawings and 
specifications are available for each plan at 
very nominal cost. Perspective illustrations 
are in two colors. There are floor plans, bill 
of masonry and estimates of cost. “This book 
will be sent postpaid for $1 by the Common 
Brick Industry of America, 1302 Schofield 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

**Brick, How to Build and Estimate’ is another 
book out of which the more technically inclined 
builders are procuring many valuable facts and data, 
This book is now in its third edition. It is used by 
many schools and colleges as a reference book, 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. 





The Roper 
Gateway from 
e Close, 
Canterbury, 
England. This 
building has 
stood for three 
aud cne-half 
centuries. 

Note the beauty 
and integrity 
of the 
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Doesn’t its appearance denote good taste 
and refinement ? 

A handsome home, truly; in fact, ideal 
for a large, wooded lot in town or suburb. 


The porch you note is away from the en- 
trance, assuring freedom from unwelcome 
interruptions. It is large and roomy with 
flower boxes all ’round. ‘Two groups of 
French windows open directly upon it from 
a cheerful living room. 


The interior is well arranged, the rooms 
being larger than the average. The living 
room is 2214x124; the dining room 16x13. 
Upstairs are 3 large bedrooms and a sleeping 
porch, the latter with double hung windows, 
which, closed, transform the porch into a 
bedroom. All rooms, as well as porch and 
vestibule, have large closets. The modern 
kitchen is 13x94, with all conveniences, and 
there is a convenient storage closet just out- 
side the door. 


Is Your City Up-To-Date? 


Many leading cities have adopted the Ideal Wall 
construction, which is a brick hollow wall, making 
it possible to erect substantial, good-looking brick 
houses at a cost no greater than for other so-called 
“cheap” types. 

These cities have already written the Ideal Wall 
into their codes: Washington, D. C., Cleveland, 
Toledo, Cincinnati, Erie, Pa., Augusta, Ga., Wor- 
cester, Mass., Minneapolis, Minn., Los Angeles, 
and many smaller cities. 

If your own city does not permit the use of Ideal 
Walls, every prospective builder and contractor 
should make it his business to see that this new 
and economical way to build is taken advantage of. 
The Common Brick Industry of America, 1302 
Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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[ EMONADE sets for porch use are always . Put on like Plaster 
useful as well as decorative. Sets in ; . } We like | 

Czechoslovak pottery, consisting of a pitcher ‘ ears IKE iron 

and six mugs, are quite new. These pieces are »-waterproof 

VENTILATING furnished with a wooden tray. The tray is Lfireproof 

PO R CH By Hi AD ES painted with a black background and brilliant resilient 

es ' a eiliaemeee colorings such as these people use in their dress 

|===== { and furnishings. Red, green, blue, and black 


are the predominating colors. The set sells 
for $22. [557] 











VA 


Acomposition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about 3-8 inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come lvose from foundation. 
A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry. Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful, substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and sample FREE of your first and second 
choice of color. 

IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 17-19 East Ave., Rochester, N.¥. 


























PORCH COMFORT 














‘6 PY 
IN DOG DAYS f A Success for 15 Years 
“ Aerolux” owners have no dread of August vibrant 
heat. They live on a June Porch—their privacy jeal- 
ously guarded in the coolness afforded by Aerolux 
perfect ventilation, top to bottom. SV" UNDERGROUND 
Made of linwood splints stained in pleasing neutral 
colors. Easily hung and can’t whip. ual aT GARBAGE RECEIVERS 4 3 
ee una ont. OFF 











Send for this FREE BOOK 











\ore ™ Full of valuable suggestions ‘i : 
ore all kinds of porches made into The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
T , 1, att tive t ies. ; 
lm Redaat cool, attractive sanctuaries That filthy aneboae anil ee 


i Yom calc! THE AEROSHADE Co. 
 Eisietg 2153 Oakland Ave., 
use Waukesha, Wis. 


up again this Summer. We have 
had fifteen years’ secs elim- 
inating them. housands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 


The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 

Send for Catalogues on each. 


Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. = 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 











Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
**Representative Cal. Homes *’ 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms —8l. 
** The New Colonials "’ 
60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms —$l. 
“*West Coast Bungalows"’ 
60 one-story 5 to7 Rooms — $1. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2,50 for all 3 above books FREE inal Sina aaa Rena SC Aid as BF 
aud get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder. eo 9 $ 50 
EXTRA —43 “‘Little Kungalows,”’ 3 to 6 Rooms —50c. The rich-patterned India bedspread shown elt _ ° O er 


PLAN rites HOME NOW 


it 












Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 552 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles above is specially adapted for country houses. "ai YB "73 Three plan books, showing 100 designs 
— of artistic bungalows, cottages, or two- 
§ story houses—in frame, stucco and 
§ brick— with floor plans and descrip- 
a tions, and 8 month's subscription to 
Keith's Magazine, all for $2.50. 








COLONIAL HOOKED RUGS T is surely nice to see India prints in the 


shops oncemore. They make very serviceable 


EAL hand-made Hooked Rugs, woven in mountain homes , 
i of Virginia in the old-time way, from the original designs bedspreads, bureau covers, table covers, and ee ae eee uilding 
end colors of early days. They are most unusual and attractive ae en 8 , : and decorati , . i 

‘ earl) , d attra ’ : 2 - rating homes — 25 cents a copy on newsstands. With 
yet inexpensive and durable, and add a unique distinction to curtains Particularly good designs and color its help and ‘Keith's Plans you can a. the most distinctive, 


ings can now be had in spreads 90 by 108 comfortable and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 

inches and 72 by 108 inches. The larger size 8 plan books (260 plans) and Keith’s for 12 months—$4.50 
sells for $15, and the smaller for $12. The bu- Keith Corporation, 460 Abbay Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
reau runners come 20 by 54 inches and cost 
only $2.50 each. These prints are patterned in 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN ART IN rose, green, blue, and brown with prevailing WORKS OF ART IN METAL 


the home. Prices: $8.00 and up, according to size and design. 
Write for interesting descriptive matter. 


THE BLUE RIDGE RUGS, Box 195, Winchester, Va. 




















: ack ae ~ a7 > or. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

She- Copley‘ Prints background of sand color. They launder on Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
Inclusing Pilgrim subjects, Abbev’s fectly. [5 58] wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Holy Grail. (Also we copy old da- Russian peasants. 
guerreotypes, faded photographs, A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF WROUGHT IRON 
tintypes, kodaks.) Prints sent on WORKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
approval. Factory: Russian Antique Company 

Irvington, N. J. 1 East 28th St., New York 








Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
(Stamps accepted.) It is practically 


| L 
\3 o. 
i Sa | a handbook of American Art. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 8 ARLINGTON STREET 





















































CURTIS & CAMERON, 12 Huntington Ave., BOSTON ra niet - . " 
= nclos nd stamped and addressed envelope. Please ” 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: . HOME and the FIREPLACE 
, ° ° Our Booklet on 
Genuine Colonial Antiques NUMBER.........- NUMBER........ NUMBER........ FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 
What is Your Be it small or large, it can best be satis- contains a Mine of Information 
fied through a specialist. Write me if you ” pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Need? wish a single rare piece or the furnishings NUMBER.......... NUMBER.......- NUMBER........ | Hearth Equipment. 
for a — or — house. ; : : Free upon request. Write today. 
Every article guaranteed to be exactly as represented, 
DIE a viiccsncincnccnmainibaenbstionncdpepcnmmpeiadchaaipatnn COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
FANNIE G. LEONARD Raynham Center, Mass. 4605 Roosevelt Road Chicage 
SE Do cccinacseipinnscaneubeuunmbinianidddsniwnaunsammas 
A LA |B) .. DROP-HANDLES— PULLS — KNOBS 
E a ETS e sane Saees ft Xne eR: 
i i i 4 i nti so ‘ect hand-made rep’ 
100 recipes. Brief but complete. 1Se by mail. 100 Meat- CITY-- STATE.....~2-<20- ym nde 2 orl PWe podepame tr pareders meal 
less recipes 15c. SQ Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. ae designate each article use num- Send sample or sketch. No order too small. 
B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ber given at end of each paragraph WILLIAM BALL < - Malvern, Pa. 
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‘‘ [have not yet begun to fight”’ 







The spirit that animated our forefathers 
in the glorious upbuilding of our Nation 
on the seas bespoke even in those early 
days an appreciation of the vital necessity 
of an American Merchant Marine. 

“ . Our heritage of such patriotic sacrifices 
Ta : ole ; . to establish for all time a far reaching arm 
og Ship and Sail in American Ship Ss of commerce and good will; to carry to 


og ; : ‘ the nations of the world the products of 
og YOUR American Merchant Marine offers you fast, luxuri- our fells end Jetturies tegitien tlle the 


_ ously appointed modern steamships with metropolitan spirit of American Ideals, demands of ous 
3 hotel service of the highest type, affording the traveler av 
— : citizenry that these noble efforts shall not 
& every refinement, comfort and convenience. hiian Deine hiehaie 
A freight and shipping service for the American exporter . , 
and importer, exceptional in speed, reliability and safety 
to all parts of the world. 
See daily papers for schedule of sailing dates, ports of 
call, lists, etc. 














EXPRESS, PASSENGER and FREIGHT SERVICES 


To the Orient & Honolulu Atlantic-Pacific Coastwise To Japan, China, Manila , 
To Europe THe ApMIRAL LINE Matson NAVIGATION Co Paciric Matz S. S. Co. To South America 
U.S. Mam SreamsuiP Co., Inc. 17 State Street New York City 120 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 10 Hanover Square, New York City Munson STEAMSHIP LINE 
45 Broadway New York City L.C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 26 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 621 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 67 Wall St., New York City 





FOR OTHER FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES, WRITE DEPARTMENT OF OPERATIONS 


SHIPPING BC 
Washington, D. C. — sadn 
















No Cracks in Plaster 


For beautiful walls and ceilings always in perfect con- 
dition, without cracks, use metal lath. 


Metal La 


Prevents Cracks + Stops Fire 


Metal lath is sheets of steel mesh. Plaster is clinched 
with a key at every square inch. Prevents cracks. 
Consult your contractor on small expense of using 
in prominent rooms only. 
Write for Booklet—Vital building facts every one 
should know. Booklet sent free on request. 


aldeaion A 
HODGSON ests 


Workmanship that is not surpassed 


Hodgson Portable Houses are the most efficient and 
economical buildings that human skill can _ produce. 
Only the finest materials, the newest machinery and the 
most expert workmen are used in their manufacture. 

All over the worid—Hodgson Houses serve as cot- 
tages, studios, play houses, garages, schools, etc. 

A Hodgson Portable House will solve your building 
problem, Write for illustrated catalog. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York City 


























Stone Tex makes an old masonry building look like NEW. : 
It imparts that beautiful, soft-toned, artistic appearance [4 
of natural stone. It weather-proofs and rain-proofs. 

Stone Tex appeals to house-owners who desire to reno- § 


vate and beautify the stucco.brickor concreteoftheirhomes Pei 


without giving the masonry a glossy ‘‘painted’’ 
appearance. 
Stone Tex is applied with a brush. Send for 


color chart showing 10 beautiful masonry shades. Bay 
: 





Ninth edition —just published. A 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


x 





handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
m solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 44 complete 
designs with 150 illustrations. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber. and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Es- 
timates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions of rooms. Special plaus and sketches furnished. Designs 
costing $6.200 to $30,000. Price $3.00, Prep 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Filth Ave. New York City 


















Conducted by 
E. B. Goodell, Jr. 


Question: | am building a Colonial 
house and would like advice about the 
proper wood to use for a mantel. The 
other woodwork is all to be white, but I 
am afraid that with white mantels the re- 
sult would be too cold. I prefer black 
walnut to mahogany. 


ANSWER: It is almost a universal rule 
that, in original Colonial rooms, the wood- 
work of each is treated similarly. A room 
in a house might be natural white pine, 
for example, fireplace paneling and mantel 
as well (if there was any), while, in other 
rooms, all of the woodwork was painted. 
It is not at all common to find the mantel 
treated differently from the other wood- 
work; in fact, no example of it comes to 
mind. 

This does not mean that it cannot be 
done well, however. Of course, in the 
later Colonial work, particularly in the 
Neo-Greek period, marble mantels were 
commonly used, and often successfully. 
Even in the earlier, and many think bet- 
ter, Colonial period, black-marble mantel- 
pieces of rich design were used in connec- 
tion with white paneling. Westover is a 
notable example. A dark-marble mantel 
was combined with white woodwork, and, 
if skillfully done, a dark-wood mantel 
might be combined with white woodwork, 
just as mahogany doors were so often 
framed by white woodwork, or mahogany 
rails and seats used with white trim. 

Your fear that too much white might be 
cold or cheerless is not very well founded, 
as there are so many opportunities to 
bring color into play. If you are fortunate 
enough to have a good portrait to put over 
the fireplace, or an old mirror hung by 
a colored silk cord, you can gain more 
warmth and color than is possible with 
black walnut. Then, thereis no limit to the 
color which may be had in rugs, hangings, 
upholstery, lamps, and what not. A gay 
hearth-brush alone near the white fire- 
place will do wonders toward warming it 
up when there is no fire. 

Assuming that there is still a desire to 
have a natural wood fireplace, your choice 
of black walnut is a good one. This isin no 
sense an adverse criticism of mahogany, 
which is recognized by all as a beautiful 
wood, though it is too often mistreated 
with red stains. 

There was a period when black walnut 
was in vogue, and it was a period of very 
poor design. Consequently, there has been 
an association of black walnut with these 
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-Tudor- Stone. 
- Roofing - Slate. 


RESIDENCE OF 
MR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS AT GLEN HEAD, L. L 
H. V. HARTMAN, ARCHITECT 


Rising -X&- Nelson. Slate - Co. 
West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ - Service - Bepartment 
101 Park Avenue 
Boston NEW YORK Chicago 

















| Study 
| Interior Decoration 


at Home 


Hi OMPLETE instruction by correspondence in ||) 
Hl the use of period styles, color harmony, com- |} 
Hi position, etc. Course in Home Decoration for 
amateurs. Course for professionals. An agreeable 
and lucrative profession. Start any time. iy 

Send for Catalogue B i 


— The— 
|| NEw YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
i 101 Park Avenue, New York City 
































Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 

These casements are cheapest to install, 
easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 





operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. : 
Send for new picture booklet, showing 
installations of Hoffman type casements 
in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co. 
903 Steger Bidg., CHICAGO 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE AND ENGINEERING 
ESTATES AND GROUNDS AND ADDITIONS 
FULL ARTISTIC EFFECTS 
Personal Supervision 
C. L. MEAD, GRAND THEATRE BLDG., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


AMERICANS BY ADOPTION 
By JOSEPH HUSBAND 


Biographical sketches of nine famous foreign-born Americans. 
Illustrated by portraits. 1.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass- 
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Now Is 
The Time 


Now is the time to prepare for a better 
heated home next winter. 

It is the uncontrolled furnace—the alternate 
overheating and underheating of the house 
that causes the big waste in fuel, results in 
uncomfortable temperatures and makes heat- 
ing plant attention hard work and worry. 
This faulty system of heating the home can 
be entirely overcome by the installation of 


INN EAPOLIS” 
UA Ean CES , 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 





It is entirely automatic in its opera- 
tion maintaining exactly the tem- 
perature desired day and night. 

Works perfectly with every type of 
heating plant burning coal, gas or 
oil. Easily installed—lasts a lifetime. 


Ask heati 
ond writs a for ton 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2745 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


























Established 1810 


ALLOWAY 
POTTERY 
FOR GARDEN & INTERIOR 


Send 10¢ in stamps for Catalogue 
of Bird Baths, Flower Vases. Boxes, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches 
and other interesting pieces in 
durable Terra Cotta. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA CA, 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 





















California Bungalow Books 


= a) 








| 


“Home Kraft’ and “Draughtsman"’ each contain Bun- 

galows and Two Stories. ‘Plan Kraft’ Two Stories. 

“Kozy Homes" Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. 
‘De Luxe Fiats’’ $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CoO., 
518 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 














Every-Year GardenCalendar 
By Mrs. FLORENCE TaFT EATON 

GA unique and attractive calendar for gardeners, which pro- 

tules for every month in the year, and contains space for 

personal notes which should prove very useful. $1.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
P 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 





designs and a prejudice against it. Black 
walnut is actually a splendid wood con- 
sidered from every point of view. 





In a previous issue we answered a ques- 
tion regarding ‘back plastering.’ The 
term was used in the older sense, as re- 
ferring to the method of double plastering 
clapboarded or shingled houses. 

It was very thoughtfully called to our at- 
tention that the meaning of the term 
might be confused with another meaning, 
which is evidently also much used in some 
circles. The term ‘back plastering’ is also 
used to define the process of plastering on 
the back side of metal lath, as well as on 
the front. As our critic pointed out by the 
results of extensive tests, this ‘back 
plastering’ increases the insulating powers 
of the exterior wall very materially. 


Question: | have had a room entirely 
paneled and should like a specification for 
painting which will ensure an excellent 
white-paint finish. 


Answer: The following outline speci- 
fication should fill your requirements. 
The painter must examine finish before 
commencing his work and notify the 
owner or architect of any defects that will 
prevent the proper completion of his work. 

The painter must see that all woodwork 
is perfectly clean before filling; putty up 
with knife all nail-heads or other defects 
after the first coat. 

Sandpaper all woodwork and clean out 
moldings before the first coat, and sand- 
paper and clean out after every coat, ex- 
cept the last. 

Fill open-grain finish with good wood- 
filler. Rub into grain and clean off in 
exact accordance with directions furnished 
by the manufacturer. 

Paint all woodwork four coats of best 
white lead and pure linseed-oil paint. 
Finish with one coat of approved flat 
enamel. The first coats of paint are to be 
rubbed with fine sandpaper, and the final 
coat with pulverized pumice stone and 
water on felt, to an even, dead, and smooth 
finish. 

All paint must be used as it comes from 
the can without addition or alteration, un- 
less otherwise permitted. 

This outline specification is only a part 
of the more elaborate and, for your pur- 
pose, unnecessarily detailed, specification 
which architects use. Some finish makers 
and interior decorators insist on a total 
of seven coats of paint, but this specifica- 
tion of five will, if properly applied, give 
a satisfactory result. 
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Protect your home from fire and light- | 
ning—and add security to lasting service. 
For better roofs and sheet metal work, use | 





Galvanized Sheets and 
Roofing Tin Plates 


This copper-steel alloy material assures greater wear and resist- 
ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roo’ q 
siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trough, and similar uses, Loo 
for the Keystone added to regular brands. 

APOLLO-KEY8TONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased wear 
and permanence to the sheet metal work on your buildings, De- 
mand Keystone quality for superior rust-resistance, 


KryYsTONE CopPerR STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, 
handsome and satisfactory roofs. Supplied in grades upte sre 
coating— specially ad d to i and public buildings, 
Metal roofs may be painted to_ harmonize with the color scheme 
of the bullding—~ca mportant feature which is often overlooked. 
ane pong quality products are sold by leading metal merchants, 
and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Sen: 

for our booklet, ‘‘Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin.” 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 








ONE PLANT Gives 
YourHome Every@mfort 


PeLectRIc Light and running water 
from one Kewanee Combination Plant 


make your home completely modern. More 
than 150 styles and sizes of REAL, PRIVATE 


UTILITY PLANTS make it possible for Kewa- 
nee Engineers to EXACTLY FIT your needs. 
Our Engineers help you plan installation and 
furnish you with plans for complete sanitary 
sewage system. Know Kewanee before you 
buy. Write for our booklet-—FREE to Home 
wners. 
a KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
>, 439 Franklin Street, Kewanee, Illinois 


f KEWANEE SS 
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“BUFFALO” PORTABLE 
FENCING SYSTEM 


“BUFFALO” PORTABLE FENCING SysTEM makes ideal 
enclosures for small fowl or animals. It permits a fre- 
quent, simple, quick, inexpensive 
rotation or expansion. e 45 < ¥ 

SIZES AND PRICES (Net Per Section) ) 
7’longx 5’ high . . . . $4.50 
2’ 6” wide x 5’ high (gate) 2.75 
4’ 6” long x 5’ high . 3.75 
8’ long x 2’ a an? be, rb ta fe : é ve 
6’longx 2’ high . ... 2.2 

WRITE for booklet No. 70-0, which PORTABLE 
shows designs, sizes and prices. Mailed on receipt of 6e postage. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
538 TERRACE (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) BUFFALO, N. Y. 






































KNOW furniture and materials 
Before YOU decorate your house. 
Know what furnishings A harmonious, 
Know your color schemes are RI 





Study Interior Decoration by Correspondence 


New York School of PRACTICAL Interior Decoration 
16 Central Park West New York City 
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Now ts not too early 
to think of -winter 






Keeps Out 40% More Cold Air 
than Any Other Weather Strip 





An illustration of the exclu- 
sivedesignof Monarch Metal 
Weather Strips. The tube 
onthe sash fits over the tube 


on the frame. The easy- 
sliding and weather-proof 
contact between them floats 
and is kept constant, re- 
éardless of any shrinking or 
swelling of wood parts of the 
windows, because of the 
flexible construction of the 
strip on the frame. 


HERE are two big reasons for the greater efficiency and economy 

of Monarch Metal Weather Strips. Their floating contact is an 

exclusive principle that can be used in no other weather strip. A 
tube within a tube further distinguishes them from the ordinary moulded 
strip that slides in a wooden groove. 


Comparative tests made by scientists have repeatedly established the superiority of 
Monarch Metal Weather Strips as over 40% more efficient than any other known strip. 
They are metal tubes sliding within a metal tube — no binding or sticking — just like 
putting ball bearings on a window sash. 


The floating contact of Monarch Strips insures a constant frictionless contact between 
sash and frame that keeps out wind, water and dust. Everyone knows that wooden 
windows shrink and swell with the weather. No other strip follows the sash and keeps 
up constant, even contact as the sash shrinks or warps. Without the Monarch floating 
contact no strip can maintain constant contact that will keep out the elements under all 
weather conditions. 


Monarch Metal Weather Strips soon pay for themselves in comfort, health, and saving 
in fuel. Any Monarch dealer can prove to you that they keep out 40% more cold air 
than any other weather strip, no matter what its cost. Easily, quickly and economically 
installed because they are fitted in the factory ready for attachment to your windows. 


Look up Monarch in the telephone book. If you shouldn’t find it, 
write direct to the factory, and we’ll mail you full information. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
5040 Penrose Street ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
Canadian Branch: Canadian Metal Window Co., Toronto, Canada 
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GARDEN OF LA PIETRA, VIA BOLOGNESE, NEAR FLORENCE 


Here the evidences of formality serve only to emphasize walks. The steps are composed of pebbles and small 
by contrast the informal retreats at the sides of the long stones of different colors set in geometrical patterns. 














The Assembly House at Salem 


Built in 1782 and Now Restored to Its Former Glory 


By MARGARET RYAN 


O more perfect example of the work of Samuel McIntire, 
the ‘Woodcarver of Salem,’ is to be found than in the 
Assembly House, the most historic house of the old 

seaport town. 

This imposing mansion, which occupies so conspicuous a posi- 
tion on the upper part of Fed- 
eral Street, maintains a place 
equally prominent in the an- 
nals of Salem. 

Dating from 1782, the As- 
sembly House formed the 
background for innumerable 
receptions, balls, banquets and 
other functions of the old- 
time aristocracy — the mer- 
chant princes of Salem. 

It first formed the gather- 
ing-place of the Federals, the 
bitter political rivals of the 
Democrats, who came into 
existence during a stormy pe- 
riod of Salem’s history, when 
the two parties were at logger- 
heads. The house stands to- 
day, a distinguished example 
of the best architecture of the 
time and of the lavish spirit 
manifested by the affluent 
sea-barons. 

The site it now occupies is 
not the one where it was 
erected. It was formerly lo- 
cated on the corner of Car- 
penter and Federal streets, 
but circumstances arose that 
made it necessary to move it 
up Federal Street to the place 
where it stands to-day. 

The three-story structure, 
hip-roofed and decked, was 
planned by Mclntire. Un- 
doubtedly this master architect expended even more than his 
usual measure of versatility and precision upon the design of a 
building which would stand as a public monument to his craft. 

The front fagade has lonic pilasters on the second story under 
the pediment. There is an attractive fanlight at the top admit- 
ting light to the attic. The present porch was an afterthought, 
though a particularly pleasing one. It displays the delicacy of 
McIntire’s carving in graceful festoons and ornamental scrolls at 
the corners. The heavy grapevine frieze. with realistic leaves 
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The Assembly House before it was done over. 
large-paned windows. 


and fruit of actual size, was wrought with the cunning of a skilled 
hand, and shows the most painstaking craftsmanship. 

The entrance door of the building, as it stands to-day, is a re- 
plica of the original, the design being taken from MclIntire’s 
plans, which are carefully preserved in the Essex Institute in 
Salem. 

In the central hallway, one 
of MclIntire’s staircases with 
white balusters and mahog- 
gany rail leads to a landing. 
Through an elliptical arch 
doorway access is gained to 
the rear portion of the house. 

The two large front rooms, 
on either side of the entrance 
hall, now used as dining- and 
living-rooms, were originally 
intended for social purposes. 
They formed the background 
for the matching of wit against 
wit in games of cards, and 
many a political war was 
waged there. 

The rear of the house, ‘now 
divided into lounging-room 
and kitchen, with a hallway 
between, was one large, mag- 
nificent ballroom, done in 
gleaming white wainscoting, 
with a balcony at one end for 
the orchestra. 

More famous personages 
have trodden on this dance 
floor than on any other in 
Salem, which is known from 
America’s very beginning as 
the home of some of the most 
notable people in our coun- 
try. Here the swish of silken 
gown and tap of buckled shoe 
kept time to the music in the 
rhythm of the ‘Money Musk,’ or the ‘Sir Roger de Coverley.’ 
On October 29, 1784, the Marquis de Lafayette was entertained 
at dinner in the Assembly Hall; and on October 29, 1789, George 
Washington graced it with his presence. Perhaps the visit of 
Washington was the proudest event that ever occurred within 
the historic walls of 138 Federal Street. It was on the occasion 
of the President’s first tour of the country, and Salem, as well as 
every other town honored by the great man’s presence, quite 
outdid itself in showing him every honor within its power. 


This photograph shows the 
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The drawing-room 

fireplace showing 

McIntire hand 
tooling. 





The silver pitcher 
and mug given to 
Captain Silver by 
the passengers of 
the ship Echo. He 
rescued and cared 
for them after ship- 
wreck. It is now 
owned by his grand- 
daughter who is the 
present owner of the 
Assembly House. 






































The dining-room in the Assembly House. It was ence used as a card-room. 
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McIntire door | Pee ae lB The stairway, a fine example of McIntire’s 
: a art. 


























This shows a bit of the 
carving in the hallway. 








The arched doorway in 
the hall. 
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Northend 


Federal Street took on new life that day, when Washington, 
escorted by the Salem Cadet Band, whom he complimented on 
their appearance, was driven in his carriage from the Washington 


House to the Assembly 
‘ Hall, amid the blare of 
trumpets, the bursting 
of skyrockets overhead, 
and the shouts of the 
cheering citizens. 

The ball in Washing- 
ton’s honor has passed 
down into history as 
one of the most dazzl- 
ing of the many affairs 
that have been given 
within those time-hon- 
ored walls. Magnificent 
rugs, china, glass, and 
silver were lent by the 
housewives of the city 
to do honor to the great 
man. A notable group 
of Colonial dames, 
among them Mrs. Wil- 
liam Grey, greeted the 
president with all the 
dignity that was so 
closely associated with 
the matrons of Salem’s 
early days. 
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One of the chambers, showing a candlewick bedspread. 











The Assembly House as it is to-day. 
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Later on, — in 1795, to be precise, — the house was remod- 
eled to serve as a private residence. Judge Samuel Putnam lived 
there at one time, and to-day it is the home of Mrs. J. Newton 


Smith, a granddaugh- 
ter of one of the Salem 
merchants. Mrs. Smith 
has largely restored the 
interior to its original 
beauty, but the old 
ballroom is but a mem- 
ory. 
Thus times do shift — each 
thing his turn does hold; 


New things succeed, as form- 
er things grow old. 


Miss Mary Fry, a 
descendant of Miss Ab- 
bott who opened the 
Washington ball with 
General Washington, 
has designing a me- 
morial window for Rad- 
cliffe College. It is 
to be dedicated to Mrs. 
David Kimball, whose 
mother lived in the 
Assembly House. The 
grapevine pattern from 
the porch is introduced 
into the window. 











Lessons from a Tuscan Garden 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


SMALL, intimate Tuscan garden is very like a member of 
the family. In fact, it is a part of the family. It is so con- 
stantly used, and so intimately associated with sundry 

domestic activities, that it comes, indeed, to be invested with a 
rare and captivating personality of its own; a subtle atmosphere, 
elusive and indefinable, it may be, but none the less real and po- 
tent to make itself perceived, at least by those who are sensitive 
to the haunting charm that dwells in old gardens — a greater 
number of folk, doubtless, than we commonly suspect. 

To analyze the character of such a place seems almost a dese- 
cration. At times, for that matter, it well-nigh baffles our at- 
tempts at analysis and leaves us groping about to put our finger 
upon something, we know not quite what, as the essence of ex- 
cellence. All the same, if we 
are to derive any specific les- 
son from the Tuscan garden, 
we must be content to pass 
over this residuary witchery 
that we cannot grasp or 
measure, and endeavor to lay 
hold of the characteristics 
that we can more definitely 
perceive. 

In the first place, there is 
absolute privacy and freedom 
from all outside distractions. 
The prime mechanical requis- 
ite to such privacy and sepa- 
ration from external elements 
is enclosure. Accordingly, 
the Tuscan garden, of the 
type under review, is shut in, 
not with a low fence that can 
be seen over, or a hedge, that 
can be penetrated by the cu- 
rious gaze, but walled about 
with a high, substantial 
wall that makes the enclosed 
space in very truth an out-of- 
doors living-room, open to 
the sky and full of plants, but 
also appointed with conve- 
nient provision for human 
occupancy and comfort. 

We are so apt to think of a 
walled garden as an enclosure 
with a brick or stone barrier, 
four to six feet high — per- 
haps augmented by a hedge 
— and free of access from the 
grounds beyond, that it may 
require an effort of the imag- 
ination to picture a garden 
whose walls are twelve to six- 
teen feet high, with solid 
gates that may be shut so that all ingress can be cut off, if one so 
desires, except through the house. With the enclosure so con- 
structed, a walled garden becomes physically what it is intended 
to be — part and parcel of the house. 

It is not invariably necessary that all the walls should be of 
uniform height. There is often a considerable variation. Let us 
take, for example, the garden at Cigliano, on the hills above the 
Val di Pesa. To the north, the garden is bounded by the south 
wall of the house and by an additional bit of curtain wall run out 





Garden of Cigliano, San Casciano, Val di Pesa. South wall of the garden, 

being the wall of the lemon house. Father Neptune, of heroic size, sits ina 

niche shaded by great cedars of Lebanon, and a jet of water spurts from the 
rocky dais of his throne and falls into the pool. 
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to complete the enclosure. Along the east there is a wall fourteen 
feet or more high. The south boundary is formed by the wall of 
the lemon house, —a most convenient place for potting and 
other gardening operations of that sort, as well as for the winter 
keeping of lemon trees and large plants that need protection, — 
and this wall is seventeen or eighteen feet high. Along the west 
side there is only a low wall, about three and one half feet high, 
because there the land outside falls abruptly away and there is 
already a high retaining wall underneath. More important still, 
there is a wonderful view across the valley to distant hills covered 
with olive orchards and vineyards, with here and there a clump 
of cypresses, or a row of stone pines silhouetted against the 
horizon. To have shut off such a scene would have been a real 
deprivation, as well as a piece 
of unutterable stupidity. In 
the same manner, at the Villa 
Pazzi there is only a low wall 
on the south side of the gar- 
den because the land beyond 
drops sharply down and there 
is a fine view of opposite hills 
and mountains. The essential 
thing is complete privacy and 
a sense of security, and that, 
the method of enclosure, in 
both cases, fully ensures. 

Secondly, the sort of Tus- 
can walled garden one has in 
mind, besides possessing the 
requisite privacy and insep- 
arable association with the 
house, as a transitional link 
between the covered dwelling 
and the openness of outdoors, 
is a thoroughly homely place. 
There the plants and flowers 
are not on parade, but at 
home. It is not a theatre for 
horticultural ostentation, but 
a tranquil spot of horticul- 
tural domesticity. It is not 
a vehicle of faddish artifice 
and self-conscious ‘effects,’ 
but a background for the 
wholesome and essential over- 
flowing of indoor life into the 
open, a means to foster com- 
fortable, intimate, restful re- 
lationship with nature. One 
finds there, not a gaudy and 
much-groomed array of splen- 
did exotics, which appall by 
their gorgeousness or their 
rarity, but the friendly every- 
day things in whose compan- 
ionship one delights to live. Oftentimes, too, they are set out in 
such unconventional promiscuity as would horrify the average 
garden designer. 

The reader must not imagine from what has just been said that 
the sort of Tuscan garden alluded to is a hodge-podge wilderness 
of disorder, without form, and void of any thoughtfully devised 
plan. It is quite the reverse. Its arrangement is altogether or- 
derly, and there are generally some, at least, of the accessories 
that we habitually associate with the distinctly formal garden — 
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pools, fountains, steps, balustrades, vases, statuary, paved ter- 
races, and all the other architectural, or semi-architectural ad- 
juncts. But there is such a thing as orderly arrangement and a 
reasonable, human formality without that stiff, oppressive for- 
malism that chills one like a blast of icy air. 

One concrete example is always worth more than a dozen gen- 
eralizations. Let us, therefore, turn once again to Cigliano and 
examine some of the specific items in the make-up of the garden. 
For one thing, we find a rose-bed bordered with strawberry plants. 
The lemon trees in big red earthen pots, which dominate the 
garden, punctuate its lay-out, and afford nuclei for masses of 
composition, share their potted majesty with geranium plants 
growing close against their stocks, or with glowing nasturtiums, 
falling in‘a cascade of leaf and flower over the edges of the pots. 
Other beds are bounded with a guard line of crimson coxcombs 
or purple asters, or perhaps a mat of lowly portulacas blazing 
in the noonday sun. 

The high stuccoed curb of the pool is graced with luxuriant 
wistaria, while ivy, clematis, and plumbago grow in a thick mat 
upon the walls. Along the east wall and the terrace before the 
house, wide raised beds are held in place by a stone coping, in the 
top of which a little channel carries a rill of water that falls into 
successive cisterns (whence the gardener fills his watering-pot) 
formed of earthen jars sunk in the ground and banked about 
with a small-leaved ivy, which also conceals the low retaining 
walls. The south wall of the garden shows Father Neptune, of 


Little interwalled garden, Villa Pazzi, Pian de’ Giullart. Note the playful 
shaping of the wall top and the windows in the wall through which one may 
look down into the olive orchards and vineyards many feet below. 





Garden of the Little Cortile of the Villa Berchet (below). The boxwood edges 
give the note of formality. The planting with the box edging is promiscuous 
and quite informal. 
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heroic size, seated in a niche and shaded by great cedars of Se A LT LT TS 
Lebanon, a jet of water spurting from the dais of his throne and 
falling into the pool beyond. 

Against the lower story of the house are espaliered peach and 
apricot trees, with plumbago and jasmine clambering close by or, 
perhaps, a choice grapevine encroaching upon a climbing rose. 
Trees and arbors yield inviting shade and afford shelter for ta- 
’ bles, chairs, and benches. Such is Cigliano’s garden, a garden 
that is lived in from morning till night, a garden into which it 
is a genuine privilege and mark of confidence for a visitor to be 
bidden. 

Gardens like this are frequently the growth of centuries. But 
those who have made and used and cared for them through suc- 
cessive generations have always acted upon a principle, albeit 
perhaps unconsciously, just as sound to-day as it ever was, but 
unfortunately too often overlooked by the moderns engaged in 
the same sort of creative work. The principle they followed was 
that a certain amount of so-called formality, to stabilize compo- 
sition and give the proper emphasis of form, is a useful factor in 
the making of a small garden, when tempered by constant human 
contact, and is quite compatible with the thousand little infor- 
malities and personal touches inseparably associated with any 
place continuously used and lived in. They had the happy 
F faculty of doing, and doing well, what the modern landscape 
oi gardener, landscape engineer, garden architect, or whatever he 
elects to call himself, seems rarely to possess the knack of 


Garden of Cigliano, San Casciano, Val di Pesa. East walk and wall. 
Note the raised bed at the right between the walk and the wall. Note also the 
low retaining wall of the bed, covered with ivy, and the jar cisterns (one of 
them in the foreground) projecting into the walk from the retaining wall. 





Lower Garden at the Villa Capponi, at Arcetri. Note the playful shaping 
of the top of the salmon-pink stuccoed wall at the far end of the garden and 
the shaping of the hedge at the left. Pool and beds are bordered with boxwood. 
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doing well, if indeed, at all. 
One of the ablest domestic 
architects in America was not 
long ago deploring to the writer 
the difficulty of getting garden 
architects or landscape engi- 
neers to devise or execute small 
gardens comfortable and invit- 
ing to live in. After they were 
through, the gardens they had 
created were very formal, very 
symmetrical, exceedingly well 
groomed, fully equipped with 
all the accessories previously al- 
luded to, but wholly lacking in 
any lure to come and live in 
them. They were like some of 
the ‘correct’ rooms very much 
‘done’ by a certain type of dec- 
orator whose chief ambition in 
life seems to be to suppress ev- 
ery evidence of personality. 
Now let us glance once more 
at several of the illustrations, 
note some of the items they dis- 
close, and then see if we can 
diagnose, at least in part, the 
source of trouble with so many 
contemporary attempts at mak- 
ing gardens to live in. A bit of 
the garden at La Pietra shows 
well-kept walks, carefully clip- 
ped box-plants in pots, stone 
lions guarding the opening in 
the low dividing wall, a vista 
witha statueinan arbor, all thor- 
oughly formal; but there are in- 
viting retreats at the side where 
one may sit and read or have 


tea, and the tree encroaching upon the steps has full license to 
disturb the regularity. Most of the tables and seating arrange- 
ments are portable and are moved about from place to place all 
over these gardens according to the fancy of the owners and 
their desire to sit in a certain place. At the Villa Pazzi we see a 
random massing of potted plants against the house, and likewise 


random pots on the brim 
of the fishpool, hard 
by the lookout on the 
south wall where one 
dines and gazes thewhile 
across the valley and 
away toward Vallom- 
brosa. In the little outer 
garden of Pazzi, and in 
the lower garden of the 
Villa Capponi, a note of 
interest and playfulness 
occurs in the shaping of 
the wall top. Likewise, 
in the Capponi garden, 
there is a good result 
from the massed foliage 
of the hedges, while the 
lemon trees, the box- 
wood bordering the pool 
and the beds give the 
requisite emphasis of 
form, complete freedom 
of arrangement 
planting prevailing else- 
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Garden of the Villa Pazgi, Pian de’ Giullari. Stone-paved terrace along 

south, or garden, front of the house. Note the random arrangement of the 

potted plants against the side of the house. This is customary in Tuscan 

gardening. The pots are removed when the plants cease blooming, and 
others are put there instead. 





Garden of the Villa Colletta, Via Bolognese, near Florence. Small pool and pump made of 
and stucco. The pump bandle is concealed behind the block bearing the masque, from the mouth 


of which the water gushes. 
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where throughout the garden. 

In the Tuscan gardens the 
formal adjuncts are not shun- 
ned, but freely employed. Mark 
you, however, they serve as the 
bones to be clothed with the liv- 
ing flesh of the garden planting. 
They are not permitted to ob- 
trude themselves as the primer 
objects of consideration. They 
really are adjuncts. Therefore 
they do not oppress us with a 
sense of frigid artificiality. A 
fault too common with much of 
our own contemporary work is 
that it is painfully self-con- 
scious, barren of comfort or re- 
pose, and replete with visible 
technique. One is straightway 
aware of every item of artifice. 
It is just like dressing a farm la- 
borer in a morning coat, picca- 
dilly, topper, and spats. The 
poor creature becomes self-con- 
scious and ill at ease and every- 
body notes each separate article 
of his apparel, whereas one 
never notices them upon a man 
who is accustomed to wearing 
them and forgets that he has 
them on. ; 

One does not seek domestic 
comfort by settling down in the 
middle of a great empty ball- 
room. No more does one seek 
garden comfort by camping out 
in a vast, unenclosed expanse 
of lawn and shrubbery. One of 
the prime essentials of comfort, 


whether indoors or out, is to have immediately about one the 
things one is personally interested in, and to have all other, irrel- 
evant things shut off. Hence the appeal of the enclosed garden, 
intimately connected with the house, and full of the familiar 
things of homely interest, disposed upon a formal groundwork 
in whatever way the fancy of the owner may dictate. 


When all of our gar- 
den architects learn to 
use the formal adjuncts 
as bones, when they rec- 
ognize the value of high 
garden walls, when they 
stop taking themselves 
too seriously and slick- 
ing things up too much, 
when they learn to 
break easily a few rules 
of conventionality and 
admit a little more 
spontaneous playful- 
ness, they will have 
advanced a long way 
toward making gardens 
that will invite house- 
bound folk to spend a 
more reasonable por- 
tion of their time in 
the open gardens, as 
alluring to live in as 
the walled gardens of 
Tuscany. 
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A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY TAPESTRY 


The rich colors and free design of this fifteenth- the chest. The piece of sculpture and the carved de- 
century tapestry are well framed by the neutral signs on the chest and the cornice all show the same 
wood tones and straight lines of the paneling and late Gothic combination of freedom and restraint. 





Relating the Furniture to the Wall 


Study the Proportion and Scale Relations Carefully 


E all know how a room 

looks on cleaning-day, 

when everything is pull- 
ed out of its wonted place and 
stands higgledy-piggledy over 
the floor. One’s most cherish- 
ed pieces do not display their 
charms to advantage until order 
is restored, and not even then, 
unless they are arranged with 
due regard for their relations to 
each other and to the room. 

To do this, one should con- 
sider the size of the room, its 
shape and coloring, and how its 
walls are divided into spaces by 
the doors, windows, corners, 
and other things, and then de- 
cide which pieces or groups of 
furniture and wall ornaments 
will fit best into the different 
spaces. The size and shape of 
the piece of furniture should be 
so related to the size and shape 
of the wall space as to make an 
agreeable whole. ‘ 

If you have both large and 
small pictures to kang, do not 
hang the small ones so that they 
will be left stranded on yards 
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ornaments, such as mirrors, 
clocks, bas-reliefs, and pieces of 
textiles. These, like pictures, 
should nearly always be group- 
ed with a piece of furniture of 
suitable size and shape placed 
against the wall. 

The bedroom group shown in 
one illustration is a good case in 
point. The mirror is naturally 
placed above the bureau for 
convenience, but it also forms a 
decorative whole with the bu- 
reau, the smaller drawers of the 
latter leading the eye easily to 
the narrower outline of the mir- 
ror, and the small objects on 
the bureau repeating the colors. 
and materials above. The style 
also of each article in this pic- 
ture is harmonious with the 
others and with the woodwork 
of the room. They are all of the 
same period and hence have a 
family likeness of design. The 
same is true of the very differ- 
ent group in the photograph of 
the fifteenth-century tapestry. 
The tapestry, chest, sculpture, 
and paneling are all of the same 
late-Gothic character. The tap- 


of wall space— nor crowd the 
large ones into too small spaces, 
where they will appear too 


A good grouping, in a small bedroom, of chair, bureau, and mirror of 
the same period and character as the wood-work. The small pieces of glass 
and brass on the bureau tie it to the glass and gilt of the mirror. 


estry, however, is the dominat- 
ing note, and everything else so 


cumbersome. This same prin- 
cipal also applies to other wall 


A background that will bring out the color 
of a piece of furniture may be supplied by 
hanging behind it a rug or other textile, as 
in the picture of the cabinet set against the 
rug, where each enhances the beauty of the 
other. The small, rather regular, pattern of 
the rug makes it a good background for a 
piece of this design. 


This delightful arrangement of a serving- 

lable is marred by the picture above, which 

is much too small for the wall space and the 

table. The character of the table, chatr, can- 

dlesticks, and dish 1s the same as that of 
the slightly heavy trim. 
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frames and supports it as to 
bring out the richness of the de- 
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Where to put the clock and how to relate a clock- 
shelf to the room is a problem ably solved in this 
simple arrangement. 


sign and color. The simple, strong lines of 
the paneling and the chest form a good 
contrast to the flowing lines of the tapes- 
try, the carving of the chest and cornice 
breaking the severity just enough to keep 
the contrast from being too striking. The 
small objects on the chest, by their flowing 
curves, further relate the carving to the 
tapestry. 

Another case of a beautiful object fit- 
tingly enthroned is that of the portrait 
above the mantelpiece. Here one is glad 
to have no small ornaments to distract the 
eye. The mantel, though not of the period 
of the portrait, nor of such masterly design, 
has the same look of substantial dignity. 
It is well to remember that, while pieces of 
the same period generally harmonize be- 
cause of their similar characteristics, 
sometimes a piece of alien race or time will 
have enough of the same character to fit 
in. 

The illustration of a serving-table shows 
an excellent arrangement of pieces on the 
table, which have this similarity of char- 
acter to the table and the door-casing by 
it. Everything makes a pleasing whole ex- 
cept that the table is a little too large for 
the wall space, while the picture is much 
too small. 

The picture of a clock on a shelf with 
a table below shows well-proportioned 
Spaces. So does the picture of a table with 
a mirror above. Here, as the table was 
low, several small pieces are used in the 
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space between. The pieces in this picture 
are of such graceful outline that they can 
stand being placed against a light back- 
ground, just as the grace of a swallow is 
best seen when it is silhouetted against the 
sky. Heavier, more clumsy pieces should 
not be subjected to such a test. 

A background that will bring out the 
color of a piece of furniture may be sup- 
plied by hanging behind it a rug or other 
textile, as in the picture of the cabinet set 
against a rug, where each enhances the 
beauty of the other. The small, rather 
regular, pattern of the rug makes it a good 
background for a piece of this design. 

Another point in good arrangement is 
that of bringing one’s handsomest pieces 
into the more prominent positions, where 
they are easily seen, and retiring the home- 
lier ones to the shadowy corners, or to 
places where the eye does not dwell on 
them. | once saw a small hall transformed 
in a few minutes by changing the positions 
of the furnishings in this way. The view 
of the hall from the living-room showed 
the graceful curve-of the dark-railed, 
white-paneled staircase, marred by a very 
florid light wicker chair placed against it. 
This was moved across the hall, out of 
sight from the door, where its curlicues 
were lost against the light foliage paper, 
while a graceful little table of dark wood 
was set against the paneling, where its 
cabriole legs repeated and carried out the 





This grouping effectively fills the space, the small 

articles serving to tie the larger ones together. 

The light background brings out the graceful 
curves and fine proportions of each piece. 











This large stately portrait is superbly hung ona 
broad chimney breast above a substantial, digni- 
fied mantel piece. 


fine long curve of the mahogany stair-rail. 

Paneled walls form an excellent back- 
ground for beautiful objects. . The panel- 
ing should, however, be designed by a 
skillful hand, and the objects chosen and 
arranged with more than the average 
taste and knowledge. A study of the 
paneling of different periods and countries 
will give a real source of pleasure and be 
of great value. The paneling, or wains- 
coting, of the lower part of the room, with 
the use of a landscape or other decorative 
paper above, is a good plan in rooms where 
most of the furniture is low and one does 
not care to hang pictures. The wainscot 
forms a good background for the furni- 
ture, and nothing interferes with the de- 
sign of the paper, which should be beau- 
tiful enough to hold its own. The paper 
should, however, be related to the room 
in coloring and design, and especially in 
scale. Nothing dwarfs a room more than 
a paper of a too large design — just as a 
small boy looks smaller in his father’s coat. 
This matter of scale, or the relation of the 
sizes of things, is to many people less ob- 
vious than the relations of colors or 
shapes, but it is no less vital to harmony. 

The larger problems of arranging the 
furniture of a whole room or a whole 
house should be carefully thought out, 
and these same principles of harmonious 
proportions, forms, and colors applied to 
them. Your house will be an example of 
fine proportions and scale relations. 








Spring Planting For a Cottage Garden 


By MARY L. CLARKE 
Photographs by Charles Darling 





A garden well planned may be a gem in a space no larger than a cottage dooryard; and any suburban lot may have its outdoor living-room. An 
ideal place for rest and relaxation. 


O obtain drifts of bloom that are the 
beauty and glory of the springtime 
garden, one must plan six months in 


advance, for bulbs must be 
bought and planted in the fall, 
the experienced gardener even 
ordering his bulbs as early as 
June or July. In order to 
achieve the most satisfactory 
resuits, those who have gar- 
dens have learned not to wait 
until they see the bulbs dis- 
played in the store windows 
before planning their beds, 
and then buy a mixture be- 
cause they have not the time 
to plan for anything else. 
While this may be very inter- 
esting in some varieties of 
seeds, it is far more satisfac- 
tory in buying bulbs to buy 
named varieties; select har- 
monious colors, and enjoy 
the personality of the bloom 


by being able to speak of it by name. It 
is in this way, and only this way, that the 
harmonious effect you so enjoy and delight 





OL: OECD, 


A little rock border of great beauty, made up of spring-flowering plants of 
arabis, lovely dwarf Phlox Sublata, Phlox Divaricata, Iris Cristata, candy- 
tuft, and tberis —all in shades of lavender. 
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in in your neighbor’s garden can be ob- 
tained. Let me emphasize that it is fre- 
quently thoughtful planning that calls 


forth exclamations of joy the 
following spring when the gar- 
den bursts into bloom. Nor 
does one need to have acres 
of space, or a landscape archi- 
tect to plan the garden, in 
order to obtain these enviable 
results we all dream about. 
A garden well planned may 
be a gem in a space no larger 
than a cottage dooryard; and 
any suburban lot may have 
its outdoor living-room of 
bloom wherein to find rest 
and relaxation from the cares 
of a busy life. 

Whether your tulips bloom 
by the vine-clad brick steps 
leading to the terrace of a 
formal garden, or by the arch 
of a cottage garden, they 
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A close-up view showing unusually fine bloom 
from the garden of Mrs. Greenleaf Clarke, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


bloom just as gladly, just as vigorously, 
and smile back at the sun just as graci- 


ously when the sun smiles on them. 

In one bed Breeder tulips Dom Pedro, 
Mr. Groenewegen, Apricot and Plutarchus 
were used, while in the other bed, two 
groups only were used — Breeder tulip 
Velvet King and Darwin tulip May Queen. 


A charming garden, where the color harmony 
was well planned, was planted with bulbs in small 
groups bordered with spring-flowering plants. 


Every heart goes out to the lovely 
Poet’s narcissi with their fragrant white 
bloom. Naturalized under a tree or lilac 
bush, with a border of forget-me-nots or 
white violets they awaken memories of 
grandmother’s garden. 

There is always a thrill when spring is 
actually upon us with the blossoming of 














Would you like to grow these stately Darwin 
tulips in your garden? From Mrs. J. Otis 
Wardwell, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


those exquisite and elf-like flowers of the 
daffodil and narcissus. No garden can 
afford to be without them. They are 
among the most inexpensive bulbs. A few 
planted now will increase year after year, 
so the initial expense is the only one. They 
vary in color from the deepest yellow to 
the purest white, many (Continued on page 132) 














Every beart goes out to the lovely Poet's narcissi with their fragrant bloom. Naturalized under a tree or lilac bush with a border of forget-me- 


nots or white violets, they awaken memories of grandmother's garden. 








Colonial Doorways. II 


By LOUIS GRANDGENT 
Photographs by S. Bruce Elwell 





sented in Part I, we find an important element of choice. room for a porch. But the decision cannot be made without 
Shall the doorway consist simply of applied decoration reference to its bearing on the artistic effect. We must decide 
on the wall surface, or shall it project, whether we are to give a broad treat- 
so as to form a porch? This matter ment to the facade, with the doorway 
must be decided on its merits, both little more important than the other 
artistic and practical. openings, — in which casea flat framing 

From the practical point of view, a should be used, — or whether we are 
projecting porch gives shelter from the to develop it with a projecting porch. 
weather, which is very desirable in a Needless to say, in either develop- 
front entrance. As for the flat, ap- ment, the porch will have the greater 
plied treatment, its logical fitness would weight and importance in the facade 
seem to be limited to special cases, such in proportion to its height and width. 


eer this series of illustrations with those pre- as garden doors, or in summer cottages, or where there is no 
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A straight lintel treatment of the porch. The 
details of the capitals and entablature are 
interesting, but the very flat hip roof which 
terminates the design 1s somewhat bare and 
severe. As a whole, the motive is precise, 
elegant, and vertical in shape. 
















A practical combination of porch and vesti- 
bule. This entrance has considerable projec- 
tion, and appears to the best advantage in a 
facade that is otherwise broad and simple. 
The doorway motive is well adapted to the 
rectangular space it fills. 
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This shows a splendid, ample development of 
the motive used in the doorway at the top of the 
page. The porch is broad enough to enclose a 
large fanlight and sidelights. The proportion 


This porch suggests the feeling of an arched 
treatment, projected forward and it forms a 
strong feature of the facade. The curved ceiling 











combines well with the roof and carries out 
a the line of the doorway. The door is set deep of width to depth is interesting, and the 
in a brick wail, and is surrounded by wood Corinthian columns and stone steps give 4 
paneling. monumental effect. ( 
l 
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Another magnificent lintel 
treatment, surmounted by a 
rich balustrade. The porch 
is tied into the facade by 
the splendid Palladian 
window above. The pro- 
portions and details have a 
very decoralive effect, en- 
hanced by a paved path 
flanked by iron railings. 


This doorway 1s a vigorous 
variation of the preceding 
motive. Its ample width 
shelters a door with blinds 
and sidelights, and a fan- 
light which recalls the eli pti- 
cal curve of the entablature. 
The proportion and detail 
of the members are excellent. 





























Here the plan of the porch is elliptical, instead of square. 
The keynote of this design is delicate vertical feeling. The 
columns are slender, and the height of the whole is accented 
by a rim which forms a flower-box on the roof. The width 
of the porch does not conflict with the window spacing. 


Another robust, but elegant, curved porch, tied into the fagade 
by a belt course. It is surmounted by a beautifully propor- 
tioned railing, corresponding to the main cornice treat- 
ment above. Note the attached columns without plinths 
and with round capitals —an unusually fine example. 














ERHAPS only keen observers have 
noted that the fashion of open 
lawns, long deplored by many, is 


passing; and that slowly, but surely, the 
gate is returning to its own. Whether we 
were in the fashion or out of it, some of us 
have never parted with our loves, the gar- 


Enter the Gate! 


A Plea for the Return of the Gate 
By BERTHA SCOTT 


den wall and the garden gate, but with 
the exception of owners of large estates, 
city dwellers have cherished the lawn 
that stretches almost unbroken to the 
sidewalk. 

It is safe to predict that high walls and 
fences in front of the residence will never 
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Entrance to the Kentucky home of Mr. Kenneth Alexander. 


return — for the simple reason that they 
defeat the purpose of protection for which 
they were originally intended. We have 
learned that our home is infinitely safer 
when its doors and windows can be seen 
by the passerby. And as for seclusion, the 
only other reason for the barriers of old, 
that is a matter which need concern only 
the indoors. 

But the fence that does not shut out the 
outside world, be it hedge, lattice, wrought 
iron, or whatnot, how much can be said in 
its favor! Picturesque charm would not be 
enough to keep with us either the fence or 
the gate, for witness the disappearance of 
the stile with the use of the automobile. 
The hold of the gate is as strong as that of 
the hearthstone — and where is the heart 
that does not yearn to own at least one 
open fireplace? 

Utilitarian rather than sentimental 
reasons have provided the majority of 
homes with one open fireplace, and it is 
these same reasons which will bring about 


This entrance is in keeping with the architecture 

of the house, the same brown wood that trims the 

house being used for the gate and the archway. 

The fence and the gate are in the same soft brown 
tones as the stucco house. 
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the ultimate return of the gate. 

The ‘park’ movement which swept the 
country years ago, bringing down miles of 
fences and thousands of gates, seemed at 
first to have two great arguments in its 











The simple dignity of the entrance is in keeping 
with one’s ideas of avery large estate. This 1s the 
lodge gate to the Alexander grounds, one of the 
largest and oldest estates in America. 


These twin gates, a few pieces of garden furnt- 
ture, and a few flowers turn the back-yard into 
a miniature garden. 


favor — namely, reduction in expense of 
upkeep, and the pleasure of unrestricted 
view. But it is doubtful whether the added 
care to lawns, such as replacing grass 
worn by careless feet, and general damage 
to property due to greater accessibility to 
small vandals, make it a whit less expen- 
















sive. Moreover, we realize that a fence 
can still be a fence without towering high, 
and that the unrestricted view is fre- 
quently monotonous. 

Also, it does not take a profound know- 
ledge of psychology to know 
that children, as well as four- 
footed pets, play contentedly 
within their own fenced do- 
main, however easily the gate 
may be unlatched; yet they 
will go farther and farther on 
the endless sidewalks that 
stretch so invitingly. They 
respect the frailest of barriers 
just as you and | respect the 
small conventions which hem 


No expense, and not a ‘curve of beauty,’ has been spared to make this driveway a joy forever. 


us in only in so far as we wish to be bound. 
But whatever the reason for respecting 
their boundaries, the children are undoubt- 
edly safer for having them. Even if one 
did not consider bodily harm, there is still 
danger of tasting so early the intoxicating 
draught of unbounded freedom. 

Granted the case of the gate is proved, 
it is no small task, though a delightful one, 
to choose it, that is, unless you are one of 
those incomprehensible souls who prefer 
to leave everything to the architect, and 
who order a house and grounds as they 
would order a cake. The accompanying 
illustrations ought to offer suggestions for 
gates suitable to the simplest or to the 
most imposing of (Continued on page 136) 
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A Hungarian Rhapsody 


By EDNA ERLE WILSON 








G. W. Harting 
If the heart of a home is the hearth, this Hungarian room has a big warm one, for the fireside nook breathes a spirit of hospitality, friendliness, and , 


camaraderie. 


HE lares and penates, those age-old 

gods of the home, are, for all their 

domestic réles, very widely traveled 
deities, and, although to-day they have 
progressed in most instances from graven 
images of wood and stone to invisible 
spirits, their influence is none the less 
potent. If the members of the household 
no longer pray to them for personal health 
and safety, supplications are still offered 
before their shrine, and guidance sought 
on many important matters, ranging from 
the shape of a chair to the color of a wall- 
paper. 

America is rich in household gods, for 
every nation has its own, and never, since 
those first famous immigrants of the little 
bark Mayflower set foot on Plymouth 
Rock, has the new land ceased to lure those 
who live across the seas to its shore. From 
all parts of the world they come — from 
Europe and Asia, from north, south, east, 
and west, bringing with them all their 
earthly possessions, their hopes and their 
longings. 

To-day a rising tide of immigration is 
beating against New York harbor, and 


America is trying as never before to take 
these foster children into the family. She 
is also beginning to realize that these new 
sons and daughters from sunny Italy, from 
frozen Russia, and far-away Greece all 
bear gifts. They do not come empty hand- 
ed, but bring with them an inheritance of 
art, literature, music, history, and tradi- 
tion to enrich the land. And in this 
thought, Americanization reaches its best 
interpretation, for, to be real, the process 
must work in two directions, reconciling 
the best ideals of the Old World with those 
of the New. 

A man may be judged by the company 
he keeps, but an excellent substitute is 
furnished by a peep into the house he 
keeps, and a glimpse of the lares and pe- 
nates before whose shrine he worships. It 
was in a sincere effort to make the new- 
comers feel at home in their strange sur- 
roundings that the settlement houses in 
many American cities began to introduce 
real Italian and Polish and Bohemian color 
schemes into their rooms. And this adven- 
ture in constructive friendship has not 
only served its original purpose, but it has 
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The most forlorn stranger would feel at home here. 


also brought a new note into our own 
American art. 

The depressing drab browns and demure 
dull grays that expressed the Puritan 
spirit of those first immigrants to our 
shores are fading out before the modern 
note of the later newcomers, a note which 
brings life, cheer, and buoyancy. For the 
first time in her history America is daring 
to be as young, not only as she feels but as 
she is. 

Perhaps nothing can bring peoples of 
different countries closer together than 
art, and particularly is this true of that 
form of art that is used in transforming a 
bare house or room into a place to eat or 
sleep or work in, to be thoughtful, or gay, 
or sad in. All over our country, evidence 
of foreign influence is apparent in the new 
interior decoration. Russian tea-rooms, 
with the Slavic love of color and brilliancy 
in their furnishings, out-doors Italian gar- 
dens, breathing an air of romance along 
with the spicy odor of garlic, and flirta- 
tious, frivolous Parisian restaurants flaunt 
their differentness before our eyes on the 
Main Street that stretches from Massa- 
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chusetts to Florida. So accus- 
tomed have we become to the use 
of bright colors that we accept 
them as part of our own art, and 
the vivid combinations that at 
first were confined to restaurants 
and hotels are now being used in 
private homes as well. 

As might be expected, and by a 
simple process of adaptation, the 
gayest spot in many homes is the 
dining-room. A very illuminating 
illustration of what may be done 
by borrowing an inspiration from 
our newcomers from Hungary is 
offered in a certain brilliant blue 
and red dining-room that is 
tucked in an uptown settlement 
house within a stone’s throw of 
Fifth Avenue. When one en- 
ters this room, one feels as if 
the narrow little stairway one has 
just climbed was some kind of a 
magic carpet out of a fairy tale, 
and that one has been transported 
to the Old Country. What Liszt, 
building upon the wild dance 
music of the land expressed 
through the medium of sound in 





G. W. Harting 


Even 4 room which looks out upon a city court need not lack brightness. 
boasting casement windows curtained in gingham, an inviting window seat 
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G. W. Harting 


Rooms are very much like people. 


They smile or weep, are friendly, or coldly formal. 








This Hungarian 


interior reaches out a warm hand in welcome, and yet there is real dignity in the simplicity of its 


furnishings. 


motifs of hearts and flowers. 














There is much of sunshine tn.a corner 
, and door-panels painted in decorative 





The centre table is designed along plain, simple lines, and painted a solid blue with red edges. 


his famous Hungarian 
rhapsodies, Winold Reiss, 
building upon the peas- 
ant art of the same race 
has expressed through the 
medium of color in creat- 
ing this particular room. 

“The wonderful thing 
about peasant art,’ said 
Mr. Reiss in discussing 
the subject, ‘is that it is 
always good. And one 
message that the foreign- 
born peoples bring to 
America is that happiness 
comes from surroundings. 
In the Old World the peo- 
ple live near to nature, to 
the fresh green of the grass 
and trees, to the bright- 
ness of the flowers, and 
the inspiring beauty of the 
fields. Drab colors are not 
connected with the great 
out-of-doors, and when 
these laborers come inside 
they naturally bring the 
primitive, joyous spirit of 
nature along with them 
into the interior of their 
houses. The whole inspi- 
ration for this room which 
is done in the happy mod- 
ern spirit, was derived 
from a Hungarian peasant 
home.’ 

All the woodwork, in- 
cluding the plain, simple 
furniture, is painted blue, 
of the deep, clear shade 
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that makes one think of a 
winter sky, the depths of a 
frozen lake, or the waves of 
the ocean. But any feeling of 
coolness that this color sug- 
gests is offset by the skillful 
use of red which is combined 
with it, producing a sense of 
warmth and hospitality. Al- 
though the whole effect is 
stimulating and interesting 
there is not a discordant note 
in the room, from the quaint 
flower motifs that ornament 
the panels of the closet 
doors to the blue-and-white 
checked gingham curtains 
fluttering in the breeze that 
blows in through the open 
casement windows. 

The blue baseboard is out- 
lined in red, as are the win- 
dow and door casings, and 
the simple buffet which is 
built into a corner has gay red 
handles to all its drawers and 
red hearts encircling the key- 
holes. The solid red shelves 
are lined in blue, for the 
sake of that variety which 
is as necessary to lend spice 
to furniture as to plain every- 
day living. On its shelves is 
displayed china in quaint 
Hungarian patterns, with 
bright flowers nodding from the bottoms 
of plates and platters, while a real brass 
samovar catches any ray of sunlight that 
dares to stray in its direction. 

There is much more of sunshine than 
shadow in this room. In fact, it would be 


G. W. Harting 


walls. 
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THE 





Anyone can afford a buffet when it is built right into a room, along with the 
This one holds quaint Hungarian china and brilliant brass, and the 
way to all its secrets is through heart-shaped keyholes. 


hard for a cloud to tarry long in this ex- 
tremely cheerful spot, for upon investiga- 
tion one finds that even such dark affairs 
as closets have, if not the proverbial silver 
linings, very good substitutes in red paint. 
And one whole side of the room is designed 
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to admit the spirits of fresh 
air and sunshine, for it con- 
sists of small-paned casement 
windows which are attrac- 
tively curtained in old-fash- 
ioned blue-and-white 
checked gingham. Under- 
neath these windows a long, 
low seat of solid blue invites 
one to indulge in sun-bath- 
ing and day-dreaming. 

The fireside is a wide, 
friendly kind of place, remin- 
iscent of the days when the 
social life of the home cen- 
tered around the blazing logs, 
and when the recital of the 
weird folklore of a country, 
where every ruined castle 
has its legend, was an ac- 
cepted form of daily enter- 
tainment. Brass andirons 
further carry out the hospit- 
able spirit, and the tall brass 
candlesticks with their red 
candles are quite in the pic- 
ture. But the most attrac- 
tive feature of this fireside 
corner consists of the little 
blue seats with red edges 
that occupy the inglenooks 
and seem especially planned 
for the purpose of promoting 
the kind of cheer and com- 
panionship that dispels the 
gloom of a melancholy autumn day or the 
chill of a winter evening. 

Similar to the recurring theme of a 
Hungarian rhapsody is the conventional 
motif of quaint old-fashioned flowers in 
red and orange that (Continued on page 136) 
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This piano lives up to its reputation, for it is as harmonious a bit of furniture as could well be 
imagined. Its case of blue and red, with the crisp blue-and-white gingham curtains, is simply pulled 


out to reach the ivory keys underneath. 











OW many of us have said, ‘My, 
but I’m glad to get home!’ and 
repeated with fervency, ‘ There’s 

no place like home!’ The love of home, no 
matter what it is or where it is, is strongly 
rooted in most of us. Even the savages 
love the woods or cliffs where they dwell 
and recognize these places as different and 
more beautiful than other spots. Affection 
for a home and its belongings grows on us 
from early childhood. 

We can remember when we were about 
four years old and were starting on a sum- 
mer vacation that would take us away 
from our home for two or three months. 
While the family were watching the trunks 
being carried down the stairs and were 
turning the keys in back and side doors, 
fastening windows and drawing shades, 
we slipped into the darkened parlor to say 
our good-bye. Not being able at that age 
to analyze our emotions, we were only 
aware that we felt different and queer to 
go off and leave this pleasant place which 
had held so many good times within its 
walls. 

Our feelings were too much 
for us and with a sudden out- 
burst of action we rushed 
about the room hugging the 
big upholstered chairs and 
placing resounding smacks on 
each velvety back. 

From the hallway our mo- 
ther called in amazement for 
us to ‘stop being so silly and 
to get into the carriage,’ 
and so we were rushed out of 
the house into the waiting 
hack. 

This childish love of home 
is often seen, when children 
begin to whimper and cry, ‘| 
want to go home — I! don’t 
like it here’; and a fond mo- 
ther’s apology that ‘baby is 
frightened because he is in a 
Strange place’ may be a good 
explanation, but it is quite 
apparent that, from baby- 
hood up, we all like the place 
that is home to us. 

A quiet child of five, who 
said little but thought more, 
showed her love of home 
when she returned from a 
month’s absence and scram- 
bled up a flight of stairs and 





Speaking of Home 


By DOROTHEA DeEMERRITTE DUNLEA 


down a long corridor without waiting for 
her parents to come with her into the 
darkened rooms. She ran straight into the 
playroom where her darling rag-and-cot- 
ton stuffed kitty-cat sat waiting for her. 
The nursery was home to her, and the hug 
she gave that cat showed more plainly 
than words the longing she had felt for 
that play-room with its playthings. 

With grown-ups, the love of home may 
be almost crushed out in these times. 
One hears the wife of a building contractor 
tell that she has moved sixteen times in 
fifteen years. ‘It’s my husband’s busi- 
ness,’ she laughs at our surprise, ‘and we 
live in a house till it is sold.’ Whatever 
she may feel, she certainly shows the 
home-loving instinct, for each house that 
she occupies, she makes charming and 
lovely to stay in. 

And we feel that everybody can get 
more out of life if they take the pains to 
make their stopping-place their home 
while they occupy it. It is pleasant to 


hear a woman who has traveled, and who 








has been thrown about from post to pillar, 
confide in us that, although she has n't 
much in the way of worldly goods, she al- 
ways has a favorite picture or two, a vase, 
a dainty scarf and a few books which she 
puts out in the hotel room or apartment 
she is to call home, be it for a few days or a 
few weeks. 

Only in times of disaster do many of us 
realize what a home really is. When we 
read of a sweeping tornado, or feel the 
earth rumble beneath us, shaking the 
house and making the timbers sway and 
creak in threats that say, ‘This is only 
a beginning; any moment | may bring 
destruction,’ then we feel a wave of 
affection for that structure we have 
named home. If devastation follows, we 
travel about with the wild-eyed crowds 
like so many ants, hunting for a place that 
will give us shelter till we can again build 
‘a home.’ 

Those people who have dwelt, from one 
generation to another, in the same house, 
take home as a matter of course. And that 
beautiful pride in a home 
is a strong trait found in 
New England aristocracy, in 
the ‘folks of quality’ of the 
South, and in the Southwest 
where the people of Spanish 
descent value highly their 
homelands that have come 
down from the royal Spanish 
grants. 

But over this somewhat 
‘be-jazzed’ country, there is 
a large sprinkling of people 
who flitter-flutter here and 
there and proudly tell us that 
they are cosmopolites and 
have no home, going wherever 
they choose. Yet, when they 
come to see us, they sit awhile, 
then settle more comfortably 
and finally break out with a 
sigh, ‘Oh, isn’t this a nice 
home!’ And then we know 
that, underneath all the seem- 
ing indifference to the charms 
of a permanent abiding place, 
they are very much like us, 
after all, and that roofs and 
walls and chairs and beds and 
tables hold a place in their 
hearts, and that some day 
they will seek a place that 
they can truly call ‘home’! 











EPTEMBER, the month of harvest. ‘The end crowns the 
S work.’ The demands of the garden are lessening. The time 
spent averages less than an hour a day. One crop after an- 
other is finished and the bare brown earth begins to predominate 
over green foliage. The garden is getting ready for its long win- 
ter sleep. 

The late turnips, endive, kohlrabi, and celery, however; grow 
apace with the vigor of early summer. The long-season root-crops, 
parsnips and carrots, are adding weight under ground. There 
are still to be had snap beans, as well as shell beans, an occa- 
sional summer squash; and for ‘ greens,’ New Zealand spinach and 
Swiss chard, although less succulent than the earlier harvest. 

Brussels sprouts and cabbage are not to be dismayed by light 
frosts. The corn shock rears its picturesque head, which, how- 
ever, must be laid low and reduced to ashes as soon as possible, 
by order of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Corn Borer 
Control. The tomato vines sprawl dejectedly over the ground, 
still furnishing a daily harvest, although the first frosty night will 
order a rapid gathering of the green fruit for pickling. Only the 
feathery asparagus takes on a new beauty with its decorative red 
berries, a recompense for ugliness during its harvest period. 


September 1 — Cool and clear. 

Finished harvesting the first half of the potato plot. Hebron 
and Irish Cobbler have given a disappointing yield of small 
potatoes; Green Mountain, a good yield of good-sized tubers. 
All are practically free from disease. 

September 2 — Thermo 50° at 6 A.M. Watered upper garden. 

September 3 — Thermo 48° at 6 a.m. Cultivated upper garden. 

Stringless Green-pod beans of the first planting are still bearing 
— two quarts to-day for the table, crisp and green. 

September 4 — Watered upper garden. 

September 5 — Cultivated upper garden. 

First Sieva beans for the table, sowed June 7 (they were 
ready several days ago), which are unanimously voted to be 
the finest of all beans. 

September 6 — First Stowell’s Evergreen corn, sowed June 6, not 
as good as Golden Bantam, — nothing is as good. A pair of 
tiny borers in one ear, second brood, of the European Corn 
Borer which hibernate as full-grown larve in the cob or stalk. 
Cabbage worms are still rampant. Hand picking each day 
seems the only remedy, as it is getting too late to use poisons. 

September 7— Thunder shower with heavy rain in the early 
morning. 


September 8 — Culti- 
vated upper garden. 
September 9 — Culti- 


vated lower garden. 

September 10 — Plenty 
of rain at last, a real 
rainy day, the first 
since June 21. 

September 11 — Cab- 
bage worms still ac- 
tive. 

September 12 — Show- 
ers in A.M. 

September 13 — Thun- 
der showers in the 
early morning and 
again in the after- 
noon. 

September 14 — Rain in 


the early evening. Plot V. Middle. 


The Diary of a Garden That Grew 


By ESTHER BAILEY 





Celery has succeeded the onion sets. 
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Too much wet weather for tomatoes; some are cracking and 
decaying. 

September 17 — First Refugee beans, sowed July 9. 

September 20 — Thermo 40° at 6 a.m. Very close to the frost 
which did visit neighboring towns. 

First late beets, sowed July 12. 

September 21 — First cabbage for table, a three pounder, set out 
July 3. 

September 23 — Thermo 82°. 

September 24 — Thermo 8o. 

Late corn is infested with European Corn Borer, second brood, 

about #-in. long, prepared to winter-over in the ears. 

Dug the last row of potatoes at the bottom of the slope, with 

the best yield, } bushel. We have a total of 54 bushels from 

the plot of 20 rows, 20 ft. long, counting all large enough to use 
for the table, although a portion of these are under market size. 

September 25 — First kohlrabi for the table, sowed July 7. 

Last rows of Golden Bantam corn for the table, much infested 

with Borer. 

September 27 — Dug a deep trench on either side of each row of 
celery, gradually piling the soil to within a few inches of the 
top of the plants to blanch the stalks. The drought of August 
has been fully made up in September rains. The late spring 
is balanced by no frost here through the entire month. 

We had planned. to sow down the site of the old strawberry bed, 
dug up July 25, to clover as a green manure crop to be ploughed 
under the next spring, but the drought of August made it un- 
wise to sow seed. It will serve as a good spot for a storage trench 
for cabbages, which, on account of the odor, are objectionable in 
the fruit and vegetable cellar under the house. 

This cellar is 15 feet long and 6 feet wide, on the northwest 
corner, and separated by a double brick wall from the furnace 
room. The door fits closely, the window is on the west, and the 
opening may be regulated in width. The fresh cold air will be let 
in at night, except when the temperature is too low, and the 
window kept closed during the day. 

The crops already in storage are: — 

1. Onions 

They were spread out to dry in a single layer for two weeks 
after harvesting, out of the hot sun, on large screens which al- 
lowed a free circulation of air about them. The tops and roots 
were then removed and they were placed in crates in the carriage 
barn to be removed, before danger of freezing, to the house attic. 
Best temperature, 33° 
to 40°. 

2. Potatoes. 

They were left beside 
the row for a day to al- 
low the soil to dry off, 
then gathered and sort- 
ed into full-sized and 
small, which may be 
used for mashed po- 
tato, creamed potato, 
and so forth, and very 
small, to be cooked for 
the poultry. Any that 
showed a trace of dis- 
ease were discarded. 
They were placed in 
bushel boxes in the cool- 
est and darkest part of 
the cellar, in our case 
(Continued on page 140) 

















Darling 


INSIDE THE GARDEN GATE 
Walled In but Not Locked Out 


Although separated from the street by just a vine-clad wall of 
brick, an atmosphere of seclusion, restfulness, and repose per- 
meates this intimate and charming house garden. From the first 
blossoms of spring until the garden puts on its winter garb of 
snow-piled evergreens and red berries, it presents a succession of 
Pictures unusually beautiful in color —a result of thoughtful, 
intelligent, sympathetic planting. The pool, surrounded by 
four large triangular beds, has a little fountain in the middle, 
which sends its silvery stream skyward. Juniperus sabina 
tamariscifolia (a prostrate juniper of not more than a fifteen- 


inch spread) and Azalea Vaseyi, with its soft pink blossoms re- 
flected in the water, are planted along the edge and are admirable 
for this purpose where too heavy a planting is not desirable. 
Stepping-stones sunk in the soft green sod of the paths lend their 
touch of interest to this friendly garden. Clumps of tulips and 
spring-flowering bulbs rise from the bronze-green foliage of peo- 
nies. They are so planted and grouped that each bed emphasizes 
some special blending of color. The whole is woven into an ap- 
pealing picture of such complete color harmony that one would 
almost wish it were always spring! 
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Darling 





N the rocky prom- 
ontory of Nob- 
scot Mountain, 

overlooking one of those 
charming valleys for 
which Massachusetts is 
famous, and in the town 
of Sudbury, stands a 
modern house designed 
after medieval type. 
The arriving guest must 
climb the winding foot- 
path and the long flight 
of stone steps to the 
tower. He must open its 
creaking, iron-studded 
door in much the same 
spirit in which the prince 
discovers the secret 
staircase of some fairy 
castle. 

The approach to the 
house skirts sheer gran- 
ite cliffs, and tangled 
rambler thicket, pres- 


enting at every turn a glimpse of the natural or architectural 
composition, both of which are wonderfully picturesque. Coming 


LLL. 


A general view from the south showing the pergola at the right, and the kitchen and service wing at the left of the picture. 


A Bit of Mediaeval Architecture 


The Country House of Mr. S. W. St. Clair, Architect 
By RALPH HARRINGTON DOANE 


Darling 
The precipitous terrace wall, with its gargoyles and anchor chain, can be best seen in 
this picture. 
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from the turret staircase 
at the upper level, one 
walks out upon an open 
stone terrace that forms 
a genuine fore-court for 
the ‘castle’ itself and 
looks down over the gar- 
goyled parapets and ivy- 
covered turrets. 

One says to one’s self 
that here the Right 
Honorable Mr. Merlin 
of Round Table fame 
has wrought a miracle 
in medizval atmosphere. 
But you are wrong. 
Maybe it is not too much 
to state that a former air 
castle bas been turned to 
stone. But this is the 
present, the practical 
twentieth century, and 
we no longer live under 
the spell of magicians. 

Mr. St. Clair’s imagina- 


tion first sketched, against the cloud-fleeced horizon, this dream 
of his in the outline of parapets, turrets, and gables. We now 
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studied architectural 
formality, are in evi- 
dence. The walls grow 
up from the natural 
ledges beneath them 
undisturbed; and the 
walls themselves were 
built from stones 
gathered on the im- 
mediate site. In color 
and texture they blend 
with the surroundings 
in perfect harmony. 
These rough stone 
walls are surmounted 
by a roof of graduated 
slate, with large coarse 
slate at the eaves and 
small fine slate at the 
ridges. Here the inter- 
section is made with- 
out the use of wood, 
cornices and moldings. 


enjoy his dream 
translated into a tan- 
gible architectural ac- 
complishment. 

Mr. St. Clair was the 
owner, the architect 
and the contractor. 
At one time, when he 
was explaining this 
‘triple alliance, to a 
client of his who evi- 
dently had had con- 
siderable experience in 
house-building, he 
was immediately 
asked, ‘With which 
did you have the 
most trouble?’ 

The project and 
its surroundings are 
so beautifully harmon- 
ious, that, person- 
ally, | feel there must 























have been complete Darling Heavy buttresses 
coéperation and no The simple design of this bedroom is made doubly interesting by the arched ceiling. and the solid appear- 
friction between the ance of the structure 
construction agencies. If there was any give a feeling of security and permanence which the precipitous 
trouble at all, it was probably with the — location of the building site itself almost contradicts. 
° e ° ¢ WOOD AND COAL 8 

owner’s wife, for in the interior | see cer- ; After the exact site was chosen, the problem developed 
tain charming effects displaying a light [.,,.,; = slowly from year to year — perhaps more in the spirit of adven- 
feminine touch — but also suggesting a}. rcon. iH ture than in any serious way. 

hand with some authority. fertnen The problem of such an undertaking 





was difficult and all but discouraging, but 
when it was approached in this enthusias- 
tic manner, the solution was more a pro- 
cess of recreation than of labor. To build 
on top of a_rock such as formed the pin- 
nacleof this site required anaccurate know- 
ledge of every inch of the ground. This 
knowledge was gathered only after a con- 
siderable scrambling (Continued on page 140) 


Mr. St. Clair himself actually built a 
considerable portion of this structure. Natur- panty [4 
ally, under these circumstances, the process of eh. 
construction was slow. Some ten years elapsed 
between the inception and the completion of Sumo 4 Guniea 
his place. —_f waeet: 

The house has no great architectural pre- ox 
tense. Simplicity of design, the elimination of 
detail, and even a disregard for the usual 













































The triple window 
in the bedroom looks 
out over the Sudbury 
Valley to the spires 
and towers of Bos- 
ton, twenty miles 
away. 















A corner of the liv- 
ing-room showing 
a well placed win- 
dow-seat where one 
may read in comfort 
at any time of day, 
for the light streams 
in from wide case- 
ment windows at 
either side of it; and 
as for the night, 
what could be more 
cheery, or more con- 
ducive to imaginary 
travels, than the 
ship’s lantern 
swinging aloft? 









pat aaa epee wae aati 



















The Romance of the Water-Lily 


By KATE PEEL ANDERSON 


Come away elves! While the dew is sweet, 

Come to the dingle where fairies meet! 

Know that the lilies have spread their bells 

O’er all the pools in our forest dells; 

Stilly and lightly their vases rest 

On the quivering sleep of the waters breast, 
Catching the sunshine through leaves that throw 
To their scented bosoms an emerald glow; 


And a star from the depths of each pearly cup 
A golden star from heaven looks up, 
As if seeking its kindred where bright they lie 
Set in the blue of the summer sky 

Come away! 


RS. HEMANS suggests in the 
above lines that she was not 
unfamiliar with the pretty legend 

current among our North American Indi- 
ans regarding this most beautiful of all 
aquatic plants — Wah bug wan née, the 
White Star Flower. 

A star-maiden, it is said, from her high 
seat in the heavens, fell in love with the 
red people of the earth and longed to come 
and live amongst them. And so, one sum- 
mer night, when love made its insistent 
call, the nsaiden left her place among her 
sisters and shot across the sky in an effort 
to reach her beloved of the earth. The 
Indians, smoking in front of their wig- 
wams and reverently watching the stars 
in which dwelt the spirits of their de- 
parted, were amazed at this phenomenon, 
to which they attached some strange sig- 
nificance. That night a young brave, 
more romantic than his brothers, perhaps, 
dreamed that the star came and stood 
beside him, gradually taking the shape, be- 
fore his enraptured eyes, of a maiden ra- 
diant as the dawn. She spoke to him, con- 
fessing her love for the red people, and 





‘Beautiful and vast. 
The water-lilies spring, like snow enmassed.’ 


asking in what form she would be per- 
mitted to come and live among them. 

The young brave answered that he 
would take the matter before his elders 
at their council and when she came again 
he would give her their reply. 

And so it was discussed among the el- 
ders and the decision made that she would 
be welcome among them, and that she 
herself should choose’in what form to come 
to the people of her choice.! And the 


1 Legend adapted by permission from the Book 
of Knowledge, published by the Grolier Society. 





maiden chose most wisely to rest upon the 
bosom of the lake in the heart of a beauti- 
ful white blossom which would for all time 
and to all people symbolize purity. And 
so it was we came to have the lovely 
white pond-lily (Castalia odorata), with its 
placid beauty and enchanting odor, the 
best known and perhaps the most greatly 
loved of all water plants. Hawthorne 
does enter a mild complaint of it, to be 
sure, because of its tantalizing habit of 
growing just beyond one’s reach, from the 
lake or river shore, but thinks, after all, 


_ that one should be thankful enough simply 


to see it grow rather than repine because 
one is denied a brief hour of ownership. 
His contemporary and friend, Dr. Holmes, 
adds this testimony to the beauty and 
soul-satisfying quality of the blossom. 
‘What,’ he asks, ‘is so pure, so cool, so 
chaste, so sweet as a pond-lily? Few per- 
sons know,’ he continues, ‘that we have a 
water-lily which is not white, but red. It 
is found in at least one locality in this 
state — Scudder’s Pond, in the village of 
Centerville, in the town of Barnstable. 
These lilies are rare and valued; Mr. John 
Owen tells me he paid a dollar for one 
which he procured for Professor Gray.’ 
Thoreau, another of this group of pure- 
hearted New Englanders, expresses his re- 
gret at missing the ‘queen of river-flow- 
ers,’ on a voyage down the Concord, as he 
had been wont, he says, on summer morn- 
ings to pass down the river before sun- 
rise, ‘between fields of lilies still shut in 
sleep; and when at length, the flakes of 
sunlight from over the bank fell on the 








‘If thou art born in a poor man’s hovel, yet 








hast wisdom, thou art very like the lotus growing out of 
the mud.’ 
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Inthe Japanese Garden, Brackenbridge Park, San Antonio, Texas. ‘ The gigantic leaves of the Victoria Regia weigh so much as thirteen pounds and 


are capable of supporting a weight of two hundred pounds. 
this wonderful plant are white with markings of dull red and violet. 


They are of a brownish-green color with wine-colored upturned edges. The blossoms of 
The Victoria Regia has been very successfully cultivated in various botanical 


gardens in this country, but seems never to have lived beyond a few years, producing in a number of instances, however, during that time, hundreds 


surface of the water, whole 
fields of white blossoms seemed 
to flash open before me, as | 
floated along, like the unfold- 
ing of a banner, so sensible is 
this flower to the influence of 
the sun’s rays.’ 

The large yellow pond-lily 
(Nymphaea advena) commonly 
known as Spatter Dock in 
this country and Brandy Bot- 
tles by the rustics of England, 
may become more popular as 
the odor suggested by the 
last name becomes more and 
more one of reminiscence, but 
at present it is no rival of its 
white sister, the ‘Star-maid- 
en’; no poet has sung its 
praises, as it has neither 
beauty nor fragrance to in- 
spire the muse, though, for 
my part, | think its ugliness 
of the type that fascinates. 
MotherNature, however, ever 
generous with her ‘harmless 
gold’ — 


Gold such as ne’er drew the Spanish 


prow 
Through the primeval hush of In- 
dian seas — 
has not been neglectful of the 
water-lilies, and there are 
others of golden hue that are 
of fairer repute than the 
homely Spatter Dock. From 
Mexico, that treasure house 


of blossoms. 





‘Oziers and willows on the edge 

And purple buds and red 

Leant down — and ’mid the pale green sedge 
The lily raised its head.’ 


The fragrance of the flower is unique and most scductive. 


of the world, comes to the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
and, | believe, extends into 
other of the Southern States, 
a beautiful yellow lily. From 
the Nymphaea flava and the 
Nymphaea odorata, a lovely 
fragrant yellow hybrid, has 
been developed. 

Overlapping from Mexico, 
into southeastern Texas and 
extending also somewhat into 
New Mexico, there grows in 
abundance another charm- 
ingly graceful variety of the 
Nympbaa, which | like to 
think may be the purple one 
that Dante blew, of which 
Mrs. Browning speaks, though 
it is only its outer petals 
which have the royal hue, the 
inner ones being white — 
Nymphaea elegans, the botan- 
ists call it, and right elegantly 
does it justify its title as it 
rears its aristocratic head on 
its long, graceful stem, some 
two or three feet from the 
surface of the water. 

Among our native water- 
lilies we can boast of at least 
one of the lotus group about 
which so many fascinating 
stories, so many beautiful, 
mystical meanings have been 
woven — the Nelumbo lutéa. 
This (Continued on page 142) 









Dining-Rooms That Stimulate 





By MARION BROWNFIELD 


HE spirit of the dining-room is gracious hospitality, and 
for everyday enjoyment, for the family, it should be both 
restful and cheerful. 

To achieve cheerfulness, the exposure of the room and the 
windows are important, while to make the room restful, the color 
scheme and furnishings, which should be blended harmoniously, 
are the basis of quiet content. 

How the room is papered or paneled, draped and furnished, 
depends upon its size. The large room is a suitable background 
for formal period furniture, say of Empire design, while the 
smaller dining-room looks well with informal, inexpensive sets 
of dining-furniture of the ‘cottage’ type —also used in break- 
fast rooms. Occasionally, the more difficult problem of giving dig- 
nity to a tiny room, in an apartment, for example, is faced. The 
‘salon effect in a kitchenette and china closet’ has appropriately 
been called ‘engraving the Psalms on a dime’! However, with 
a little careful planning of color scheme and wise choosing of 
furniture, simple in line, some very .charming results are possible. 
Illustration two, shows a small dining-room of dignity and orig- 
inality. The details that bring this about are mentioned later. 

Wall-paper is a strong factor in contributing all the desirable 
qualities to a dining-room. In general, plain light-colored papers 


give space and cheerfulness. Soft pastel effects and copies of 
old-fashioned wall-papers of quaint design are much in vogue, 
Paneled walls are used as fancy dictates. Illustrations one and 
two show styles that are good. - The plate-rail topping a wains- 
coting is practically abolished nowadays. 

For any room — large or small — plenty of windows, where 
sunlight enters at least once a day, are essential for enjoyment. 
The size, shape, and exposure of these windows determine the 
character of the draperies. Thus, a north room needs light, and 
thin draperies pulled away from the pane will let in as much as 
possible, yet if neighbors are close, the windows need complete, 
even if light, curtaining. In the city, windows built high some- 
times give light with privacy. The large dining-room is more 
appropriately draped with rich fabrics while the cosy little 
bungalow dining-room is often charming with dotted Swiss, 
frilled and looped back. The most popular style at present is to 
expose the centre of the pane either by simple side drapes with 
an overtopping valance — lambrequin style — or loop rather 
heavy fabrics back as in illustration three. This last style is 
particularly suited to the long French door. Wherever the 
dining-room opens on a garden, the view permitted by open 
draperies is very enjoyable. The color and kind of drapery fabric 














Here is a charming u:odern version of the Colonial dining-room. Windsor chairs, latticed casement windows, and the fireplace all give it a quaintness that 
makes it a very restful, pleasant place in which to eat. 
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enough for any eating-room. Cer- 
tainly, charming color schemes can 
be worked out with the ‘cottage sets.’ 
French gray, apple green, Dutch 
blue, and cream enamel are frequent- 
ly seen for variety’s sake. This color 
scheme enables the home decorator 
to gather odd pieces of pleasing de- 
sign and paint them all to match, - 
Black enamel with gay motifs of 
fruit or flowers is another effective 
coloring, especially when light wood- 
work and wall-paper form the back- 








The bare furniture of simple lines makes this dining-room a pleasant spot on a hot summer day. The 
mirror, besides giving size to the room, lends a touch of dignity. 


. 


also depends upon the exposure of the room and the style of 
furniture used. 

There is a wide choice of furniture for the modern dining-room. 
The vogue for period furniture has brought in styles of many 
nations and of periods of history, in addition to quite original 
and attractive American designs in painted furniture. For the 
large room, probably the most elegant dining-set is of Louis XV 
or Italian Renaissance design. Simpler, but equally dignified, is 
the American Colonial type of dining- 
furniture based on English models by uum 
famous craftsmen such as Sheraton, ae 
Chippendale, and the Adam Broth- 
ers. Very popular, too, are repro- 
ductions of Queen Anne, and Jaco- 
bean, or William and Mary, styles 
in dining-furniture. The latter style 
is easily distinguished by the bulb or 
ball legs on both chairs and tables. 
Queen Anne furniture is simpler in 
line, having gracefully curved legs 
such as the set in illustration three. 
The favored woods for period dining- 
sets are walnut and mahogany. 
With these styles have also come 
revivals of old-fashioned sideboards, 
buffets, and the armoire — a closed 
cupboard, which is considered the 
best taste, now, for holding silver 
and glassware. 

The new American designs in 
cottage sets are both attractive and 
practical. Windsor pattern chairs, 
such as in illustrations one and two, 
are frequently drawn up to tables of 
new shapes. Patterned along Eng- 
lish and Colonial styles, frequently 
the gate-leg table, the enamel of 
different colors and decorations of 
French bouquets make them pretty 











ground. 

The Welsh cottage set for the din- 
ing-room is rather new. A table with 
turn-down leaves and an open-shelf 
china-cupboard are features. 

With all styles of dining-furniture 
to-day, there is a tendency to use odd 
pieces to house tableware. Indeed, 
the modern dining-room is artisti- 
cally individual with, perhaps, a cosy 
fireplace, a gracious mirror, or some 
heirloom that serves a practical pur- 
pose with quaint delightfulness. 

Mirrors have several good points 
for the dining-room. They enlarge 
the small room, add dignity, multiply 
all the beauty of the room, and, in 
summer, add a certain coolness. 

The newest arrangement for the dining-table is to leave the 
table bare between meals, placing flowers in their holder on the 
table without any mat. Sometimes, a loose draping of silk with 
a bit of Italian bric-4-brac such as a combination fruit-and- 
flower basket, is used. 

Two other points to study in the modern dining-room are the 
electric fixtures and the floor covering. The newest electric fix- 
tures imitate candles and frequently give (Continued on page 146) 
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This more formal dining-room, while furnished with period furniture and luxurious draperies, wall- 


paper, and rugs, has a simple dignity. 








Garden Decoration 





An Accessory Well Placed Is Often Just the Personal Note Needed to Make the Garden a Complete Success 


don displayed in deserted gardens 

make a strong appeal to us, but we 
revel in the artistry of sunken gardens, 
Italian terraces, Japanese tea-gardens and 
even small gardens that have been so 
treated that they display their natural 
charms to best advantage. And so we find 
an increasing tendency to dress up gar- 
dens, to have outdoor decoration for our 
grounds just as we have interior decora- 
tion for our homes. 

There is a sense of completeness about 
places, whether large or small, that are so 
treated, where it is apparent that the set- 
ting of the house has been as carefully 
considered as the furnishing inside it. 
The spaces in lawns, corners in gardens, 
and niches in walls, await the hand of 
some garden decorator or lover of gardens 
to fit them up, and to transform them. 
This is a task full of wholesome happi- 
ness. 

It will be found that nowhere does the 
pristine purity of marble statuary show to 
better advantage than against a back- 
ground of tremulous foliage with its mellow 
lights and shifting shadows. Ornamental 
pots and vases of terra cotta or cement, 
holding small trees, can be so placed that 
they open vistas of beauty or give an ap- 
pearance of space where lawns are not ex- 
tensive. Shimmering pools or fountains 
can be introduced to afford glimpses of 
water, cool and refreshing. A well-sweep 
with an ‘old oaken bucket’ may mark a 
genuine well, if one’s grounds boast such a 


r ANHE riotous colors and sturdy aban- 


Courtesy of Olmstead Brothers 


By LYDIA LEBARON WALKER 





There is a sportive element in this garden foun- 
tain that pleases the fancy of the onlooker. The 
jet of water spouting from the fish’s mouth teases 
the nose of the cub, whose paw 1s raised in play- 
ful protest. The swirl of the fish creates the 
impression that it is submerged in water as well 
as being drenched by the returning spray. Extra 
water spouts are provided in the pedestal of this 
whimsical fountain. 


possession. Canopies of Italian, French, 
and Spanish origin are so eminently deco- 
rative on lawns that they frequently are 
used for that sole purpose without any 
further excuse whatsoever. 

Luminous gazing-globes, associated in 





our minds with ancient incantations of 
soothsayers are alluring as garden orna- 
ments. Here they reflect landscapes rather 
than the past and future of persons. The 
rounded surface of these garden mirrors 
present perspectives illusive and fascinat- 
ing. 

The range of garden furniture is increas- 
ing. Some of the latest styles follow that 
of painted indoor furniture. The founda- 
tion is metal instead of wood, and the sur- 
face is made impervious to rain or shine. 
While it is not, and can never be, as stately 





Darling 


A piece of statuary in an arched niche of a 

garden wall is thus given an artistic setting, 

especially when trailing wisteria vines add a 

soft green to the weathered brick against which 
the white marble stands in relief. 


and intrinsically decorative as furniture of 
stone or cement, still it has its advan- 
tages. It is not so heavy that it cannot be 
easily moved about on the grounds, and it 
lends itself well to cozy groupings about 
tea- or card-tables. 

Besides the large articles of garden 
furniture, there are innumerable small 
furnishings to fit in with simple schemes 


Who would not delight in sitting on these benches 

closely placed under the spreading branches of 

gnarled apple trees? They invite the passer-by 

to rest and help himself to the fruit from the 
heavily laden boughs. 
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for cottage gardens. Carved flower-seed 
markers come gayly painted, as if forerun- 
ners of the gorgeous display soon to be ex- 
pected wherever they appear, to indicate 
that special varieties of seeds are planted. 
These small accessories are a welcome 
change from the stupid wooden markers, 
or the unsightly papers thrust on sticks 
whose sole recommendation was their util- 
ity. In line with these painted markers are 
the ornamental flower sticks and trellises 
with bright blossoms cr cheery birds 
perched on top. 

Bird-baths and bird-houses afford op- 
portunities for outdoor decoration that 
should not be overlooked. Low bird-baths 
that nestle in among the shrubs and plants 
sometimes harmonize with special schemes 
best. The one disadvantage of them is 
that the small feathered bathers are within 
easy reach of prowling cats or dogs trained 











Sun-dials in gardens link the present-day dec- 


orations with the past. This dial, placed at 

the intersection of grass-carpeted paths, suggests 

that its usefulness is not forgotten, although its 

ornamental aspect is the feature that is empha- 
sized in this garden. 


to hunt. The standard bird-baths are 
high enough for the birds to sense the ap- 
proach of marauders and fly away. Birds, 
at best, are wary of new pools made in 
their honor. It frequently is weeks be- 
fore they can bring themselves to en- 


The transformation of this terraced lawn into a 
garden spot of rare beauty is largely accom- 
plished by the introduction of garden furnish- 
mgs and accessories. Statues, pedestals, jars 
of flowers, benches and baskets of carved marble 
are discriminatingly used. The potted trees 
form an avenue for the lily pools. A notable 
Seature of these 1s the azure tiling of the pools 
accenting the color of the sky above, and giving 
the impression of great depth. 
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joy their privileges. So 
do not be dismayed if 
new bird-baths are left 
alone for a while. Grad- 
ually the birds will 
come. 

The latest fancy in 
bird houses is to have 
them of pottery. Tiny 
chateaux and little 
thatched cottages come 
in colors duplicating 
those in real houses. It 
is nO exaggeration to say 
that the owners actually 
‘raise the roof,’ though 
it is not the noise that 
does it. The roofs heavy 
enough to weather 
storms are made to lift 
off, so that, whenever it 
is advisable to have a 
bird-house cleaning, it 
can bedoneeasily. There 
are screw-holes in the 
floors of the wee houses 
to secure them to poles. 
These foundations 
should be sufficiently 
high to insure the occu- . — 
pants against invasion 
by cats or dogs. 

No article on garden 
furnishings, however 
cursory, would be com- 
plete without mention- 
ing sun-dials. They 
add an historic touch, linking present-day 
gardens with the past so closely that one 
feels a background of tradition. It is this 
atmosphere, together with a subtly con- 
veyed impression that the place is really 
enjoyed, that changes an area of ground 
into a true garden spot. Even city 
homes may rejoice in garden plots. Back 











Courtesy of Olmsted Brothers 





SWAP 


From the garden of Harry Russell, Architect. 

of sea and sky form a natural setting of exquisite beauty for this 

statue silhouetted against the tremulous foliage of green trees. 

tiled effect of the flagging 1s broken by rifts through which grass 

crops up, and flowering plants in artistic disarray add notes 
of color and a pleasing informality to the garden. 
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The changeable blue 
The 


yards, bare and uninteresting, may be 
transformed into gay little enclosures if 
plants and vines are trained to grace 
them. High walls afford delightful back- 
grounds for trellises, wall fountains, and 
statues. By making the most of window 
spaces even apartment dwellers may 
have successful gardens in miniature. 

















HE house in which | was 

born abounded in odd 

windows and funny doors, 
and steps here and there which 
were most disconcerting to 
guests or small persons. There 
were odd corners with sloping 
roofs called lutherns — cob- 
webbed windows, carpet bags, 
hair trunks and chests, where 
Grandmother hunted in boxes 
for paper to patch over spots 
on the sitting-room walls, made 
by small sticky fingers. When 
one said, ‘Boo,’ Grandma usu- 
ally bumped her head. Then 
she hurriedly tacked an old bed 
quilt, with a ‘Rising Sun’ pat- 
tern, over the sloping roof just 
above the boxes. 

There were two such attics, 
divided, but not wholly sepa- 
rated by the chimney, and each 
could be reached respectably 
and with safety through a small 
door. Each was reached, fear- 
fully, and with damage to 
clothes and person, by wiggling 
around and by the chimney. 
It was then that one said, 
‘Boo,’ lest Grandma go out and 
shut a door that could be 
opened only from the outside. 

Carpet bags, bandboxes, and 
hair trunks were just going out as | came 
into this world, and | met and loved them 
there in that attic. 

But attics were also doomed; and, be- 
fore | was ten, | moved with my parents 
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Closets 


By JOHN GUTTERSON 





to a terribly new house with no exciting 
features except that the heat came up 
through the floor. Oh, yes — and a long, 
delightful stair banister which still bears 
the equally long mark of a button on my 
blouse. 

With matronly pride my mother dis- 
played her big square rooms with their 
seven high-up-to-the-ceiling closets, one 
even containing a chest of drawers, and 
each closet big enough to imprison a whole 
family of children, had that form of pun- 
ishment been popular in our house. But 
there was no hunting in such a closet. 
Open the door and in swept old Sol him- 
self and laid bare every corner. | missed 
something. | did not then know what. 

When at last, a man grown, | started 
on a hunt for a home, which must be an 
old house with a new (or to be renewed) 
kitchen (I did not feel I could stand a 
hundred years of doughnut-frying), the 
psycho-analyst would have detected in- 
stantly that that ‘suppressed desire’ was 
driving me to closets! 1 hunted through 
four states, and at last, under my very 
nose, | found i#— with closets in every 
room, and in one of the rooms, two closets! 

Some of them were simply spaces be- 
hind a door; one in particular. The dear 
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old ladies who owned it surely 
must have put their clothes in 
with a pitchfork and taken them 
out with a rake. Closets indeed! 

We needed an architect, of 
course. Our architect was a nice 
young chap, but a pained look 
would creep into his face when | 
insisted on spoiling a good wall 
in order to be able to pass into 
the next room. Closets? Yes, 
eighteen were added ‘without 
the consent of the counsel’! 

A thickened wall in the but- 
ler’s pantry gave room for a 
small, shallow closet used for 
brushes, silver polish, and so 
forth. It is called the ‘poison 
closet,’ though the quiet Korean 
who cares for the silver declares 
the chemical is only to clean 
stains from spoons. 

In the garden room, waste- 
pipes had to pass through one 
corner. An old _ kitchen-type 
closet forms a screen in front of 
these and no one ever dreams 
what its shallow space hides. In 
this room, also, a sloping chim- 
ney breast gave a chance for two 
‘secret’ closets — though it is 
an open secret now. A similar 
one in the dining-room holds 
small coffee cups. We left the 
brick oven. The queer space over it in the 
front hall shelters the electric fuses and 
leaves them easy of access. 

Turning a clothes-press into a lavatory 
made it necessary (Continued on page 148) 
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Roadster and 


Bearcat Models 
$5250 


To you who have said: “I have always 
wanted a Stutz,” this announcement of a 
better car reduced in price from $3,900 and 
$4,000 to $3,250 and $3,350, may come as 
the realization of your greatest motoring 
ambition. 


For coupled with the material reduction in 
price is a car which will bring a new idea of 
the superlatives in riding comfort, ease of 
operation and supremacy of the road even 
to present Stutz owners. 
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Four and Six_, 
Passenger Models 
$3350 


Larger springs and deeper upholstery bring 
new comfort; a remarkable new clutch and 
convenient controls bring new ease of opera- 
tion; and all wonders of sturdy Stutz 
performance developed through years of 
refinement make this the greatest car that 
has ever borne the Stutz name. 


The Stutz representative has a new stand- 
ard of motoring values to show you in this 
new Stutz at the new price. 
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HERE was recently held in Horti- 
cultural Hall at Boston one of the 
most remarkable flower shows ever 
staged in that building, which has so long 
been noted for the floral beauty 
frequently assembled within its 
walls. Mr. Albert A. Burrage, the 
most generous American patron 
of the royal family of orchids, had 
brought from his famous Orchid- 
vale a collection of native species, 
unique in the fact that, not only 
did it represent the entire New 
England flora of the group, but 
also in the fact that these were all 
in bud and blossom at the same 
time. Here one could run the whole 
gamut of the season’s bloom in a 
few brief moments, viewing the 
natural flowers of May beside 
those of October and all the 
months between. And the setting 
of them was so perfect — the up- 
‘ land woods, the banks of boggy 
streams, the wayside meadows or 
the marshy waste — amid forests 
of fragrant pines and spruces, dark 
cedars and tamaracks, that each 
flower seemed happily blooming 
and prospering in its native environment. 
It is not strange that this remarkable 
wilderness display in the heart of a great 
city should have drawn thousands of in- 
terested observers to see it. And to most 
of these it must have been a revelation of 
the decorative possi- 
bilities of our neglect- 
ed native flowers. It 
would be difficult to 
imagine a more beau- 
tiful garden scene 
than the marvelous 
display of showy or- . 
chids by the margin of 
the little lake, or a more 
appealing picture than the 
groups of the small yellow 
lady’s-slipper beneath the 
the evergreen branches. 
It will be strange indeed, 
if this display does not 
lead many an amateur to 
resolve to try for similar 
effects in outdoor gardens 
all over America, and es- 
pecially in those regions 
where these orchids grow 


Native Orchids for Garden Beauty 
By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


wild in a climate congenial to their habits. 

In such localities one can often bring 
into the garden these denizens of the woods 
and fields, and, by careful studies of their 





requirements, can induce them to thrive 
as well as in their former homes. The 


hunting for them is, in itself, a fascinating 
pursuit, but one will, of course, always be 
careful not to take so many as to endanger 
the existence of the species in the wild. 
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These native orchids are among the most 
satisfying visions of the tramper in the 
wilds, and every care should be taken to 
preserve their beauty. 

For many gardens the most sat- 
isfactory native orchids are the 
beautiful lady’s-slippers of the 
genus Cypripedium. We have, in 
the Northeastern States, some 
half-dozen kinds of these which 
vie with one another in the appeal 
they make to our zsthetic sense. 
The one most abundant in New 
England is the pink lady’s-slipper, 
often called the stemless lady’s- 
slipper and known by botanists 
as Cypripedium acaule. It fre- 
quently suffers sadly from the de- 
predations of thoughtless people 
who collect great bunches of the 
delicate flowers, which lose much 
of their beauty the moment they 
are severed from the parent plants. 
In its native haunts this flower 
never becomes commonplace; it 
has a bizarre beauty that fittingly 
proclaims it a member of the aris- 
tocratic orchid family. Even so, it 
is less exacting than its cousins in 
its choice of a home, for it may be found in 
pine woods, in hardwood forests, as well 
as in swamps and bogs —a truly surpris- 
ing variety of situations for so select a 
blossom. It seems equally happy on dry 
upland or boggy lowland — the two green 

leaves appear above 
the brown pine need- 
les or the wet moss 
and bear between 
them the slender erect 
stalk tipped with the 
strange bud that soon 
opens into the strang- 
er flower. The petals, 
which in so many ordin- 
ary flowers are separate 
and distinct, are here 
united into a_ strange 
pouch-like lip or labellum 
which makes the chief 
show for the blossom. 
Along the upper part of 
this labellum runs an 
opening that leads into 
a large cavity curiously 
correlated with the struc- 
ture (Continued on page 148) 
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BuncA.Low Desicn No. 707 


LIVING ROOM 
26-0 «13°6" 


SECOND FLOOR 


PBA k 
| USE FACE BRICK 
—it Pays | 





FIRST FLOOR 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


Helpful Information for Home-Builders 


"hae attractive Face Brick house of a French type is one of 
the designs in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans” which we have just issued. They are the work of a corps 
of competent architects. 

The plans are presented in four booklets: one with fourteen 
3 and 4room houses, one with twenty-two 5-room houses, one 
with fourteen 6-room houses, and one with fourteen 7 and 8-room 
houses—sixty-four in all,each reversible with a different exterior 
design. Any one of the booklets will be sent for 25 cents in stamps. 

The exterior designs are varied and have distinctive archi- 
tectural merit. The interior arrangements are especially made to 
secure at once ample room and convenience. The aim of these 
designs is to combine architectural value with convenient inte- 
riors and economical construction. We have complete working 
drawings and specifications for all these houses at a nominal cost. 

“The Home of Beauty,” another book of small house plans, 
which as one of many readers says,“‘is in my estimation the finest 
book of this character ever published,” is the work of architects 


from all parts of the country in a national competition. The 
fifty designs, mostly two stories, sent on receipt of 50 cents in 
stamps. We distribute the complete plans at nominal prices. 

Thorough planning in advance —a careful consideration of 
materials and a study of interior arrangements—is the only way 
to obviate regrets in home-building. These books will help you 
to a decision. As a matter of fact, Face Brick is the most eco- 
nomical material you can use. Its freedom from repairs and 
upkeep, its slow depreciation, its savings in fuel costs and insur- 
ance rates, in a few yearsmore than wipe out its slight difference 
in first cost over cheaper materials. 

These matters are all fully discussed in “The Story of Brick,” 
an artistic booklet with numerous illustrations and useful infor- 
mation for all who intend to build. Thousands of home-builders 
have expressed their appreciation of the help it has been to them. 
This booklet is free to all prospective builders. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1112 Westminster 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Alluring Kitchen Accessories 


KITCHEN —-FURNISHING | shop 
is always alluring, whether one 
visits it in August or in January, 

and tempts even those who are entirely 
without domestic tendencies. 

We started out on our tour of kitchen- 
furnishing shops with a firm New England 
determination just to‘ look around’ a little, 
to buy some little things, maybe, and then 
to catch our 4.10 train. Before we had fin- 
ished, the 4.16 train had gone, and we felt 
we needed the Kitchen Reminder which 
has painted on its top, ‘What Do We 
Need To-day?’ Underneath this question 
is a list of everything in the way of eata- 
bles and groceries. It can remind the busy 
woman of the house of more things than 
the most helpful husband in the world (yes 
even a bridegroom), could ever carry on 
his tongue’s end. Opposite each article 
listed is a little bead strung on wire and, 
when you discover that to-day or to-mor- 
row you will need soap, sugar, fruit, or 
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flour, you push a bead to the other end of 
the wire. John will never have to answer 
Mary’s distracted query: ‘What in the 
world was it | needed to order?’ with ‘ but- 
ter — eggs — coffee— coal?’ Mary will 
know. Her ‘What Do We Need To-day?’ 
will have reminded her. It is as human 
and helpful as a secretary; and we found it 
had another charm — this silent, shining 
little helpmate. It reminded us of Kinder- 
garten days, when we used a counter to 
learn that two and two make four. Useful 
indeed is the article that can bring those 
days back again. 

We found such sturdy groups of yellow 
bowls — families of them. They came in 
several sizes, but all patterned alike — 
with a ‘family resemblance.’ They looked 
like the bowls grandmother used to have 
in her pantry —the great big ones that 
neld the milk from which grandmother 
skimmed cream almost as yellow as the 
bowl] itself. The smaller ones were iike 
those in which she used to mix the buck- 
wheat cakes at night — raised buckwheat 
cakes which made the breakfast next 
morning a feast for the gods. |’msure I’ve 





By HARPER HANNAH 





seen grandmother mix her pound cake in 
the next smaller one and use the wee baby 
one to hold a taste of strawberry preserves 
left over from tea the night before — that 
is, if the minister had been to tea; other- 
wise it might only hold a little cider apple- 
sauce. 

There were huge dishpans that could 
hold the dishes for the largest family, and 
the pans were so bright and shining that 
dish-washing would n’t be such a bad job 
after all. 

There were glass knives. These seemed 
absolutely practical to us. They are thick 
and substantial, but have such a clean 
look. They are used for cutting grape- 
fruit, oranges, and lemons. All house- 
keepers know how fruit acid makes the 
kitchen knives look. 

By itself, with rather a superior look, 
stood a small glass churn. It could be 
used to make butter in out of, say, just a 
cup of sour cream. For a family in which 
some member likes fresh butter, what an 
accessory! | can almost imagine the most 
enthusiastic of persons going without 
cream in his coffee, just to help fill the 
churn. 

A nickel-plated vacuum tankard seem- 
ed a thing of positive beauty. It looked 
well enough to use on the breakfast table, 
and was practical enough to serve a real 
purpose. These tankards are slim and 
graceful in design and suggest elegance, 
rather than quantity. 

A decorated board, to which was at- 
tached a patent breadcutter, made another 
luxurious necessity. New bread 
is especially hard to cut evenly. 
This little arrangement holds 
the bread and cuts it, and the 





on to one hand to scrub clothes with. To 
the woman who has had her knuckles lac- 
erated with a half-dozen handkerchiefs, an 
apron or two, and some collars, this little 
mitt seems a welcome friend. It both pro- 
tects and helps to do the work. 

Another useful little article was a cream- 
or milk-jar top — a little tin cover easily 
applied to the top of the common kind of 
a jar used for cream or milk. In the cover 
is a small lid that is lifted up by pressing 
a lever with the thumb (somewhat in the 
way that a syrup-pitcher cover works). 
Everyone knows that, once a cream-jar 
paper cover has been removed, it is almost 
invariably lost. What better cover could 
be used than this one, easily washed and 
dried? 

A fruit-jar opener took the good man’s 
eye. Probably every strong-armed hus- 
band has been called into the kitchen to 
take the top off some jar of fruit. Often 
these will stick, and stick and stick, with- 
out any apparent reason. It seems that 
only a man can get the thing to yield. 
But with this little implement, presto — 
and the man of the house can hoe the gar- 
den, or tend the furnace, or shovel the 
front path undisturbed. He’ll be much 
happier and enjoy his freedom more often, 
if we add this to the kitchen. Yes, we 
must have this surely. It may be just a 
matter of disposition; we ’re not sure, but 
we take zt and no chances. 

Sprinkler-corks claimed our admiration 
next. These are useful. The cork fits the 
average eight-or nine-ounce bottle. On 
the top of the cork is a small aluminum 
sprinkler, perhaps two inches across. The 
bottle is kept nearly full of clean water 
and then, when the clothes have to be 
‘dampened down’ (as they say in New 
England) it is all ready for use. Do | hear 
some good old housewife say, ‘Land sakes, 
I’ve used my hand or a whisk broom all 
my life. It’s good enough for me and my 
washings.’ Oh, but dear lady, dear lady, 
try it once. Try having it on hand and see 
how evenly it sprinkles those country- 
dried sheets of yours. Not a deluge here, 
and a perfectly dry yard and a half there, 
but a nice, even, slight dampness that 
makes it so easy to iron each piece. It’s 
worth the slight cost. Oh, yes, we got one. 








decorated board could be used 
to serve it, all with much 
charm. 

Among the smaller necessi- — 
ties the variety and worth were 
alluring, almost alarming! We 
found a washing-mitt — a cor- 
rugated tin shield to be slipped 
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**Genuine Walnut Furniture ts true ‘Hetrloom’ Furniture” 
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Walnut furniture and paneling in Long Island residence of Cornelius Bliss, Esquire. Mr. Howard Major, Architect and Decorator. 
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THE “INVESTMENT” IN GOOD FURNITURE | 


You have theright toknow that theWalnut furniture you are asked to buy isreal/Walnut—Walnut Through 
and Through. Insist upon knowing,— your dealer will be glad to enlighten you if you ask the question. 


American Walnut stands pre-eminent among cabinet-woods for beauty, strength, stability and | 
durability,—characteristics which explain why cabinetmakers enjoy working i init. They know from 
happy experience that whatever they produce will justify their natural pride of craftsmanship. 


Good material, good design, good workmanship—these are the contributing factors which make 
American Walnut furniture and paneling an investment of permanent value. 


“BE SURE YOUR WALNUT IS ALL WALNUT’’ 


Write for a copy of the Walnut Brochure, de luxe, and learn the history of 
this supreme cabinet-wood. Beautifully illustrate d. F ‘REE on request. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ROOM 1014 616 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD CHICAGO 
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But it was really the brilliant man’s idea. 

There were egg-slicers that cut a hard- 
boiled egg with a perfect niceness, in eight 
or nine slices. And what looks nicer thanan 
egg sliced, and not haggled, when you want 
to use it for garnishing? These little arti- 
cles are made in aluminum and are easily 
kept clean. 

Of all things —a baby ice-cream 
freezer! (Do I hear any children in favor 
of an ice-cream freezer that holds just 
a pint? | thought not.) At first this 
did n’t seem exactly a friendly acces- 
sory. But the clerk went on to explain 
that it was an emergency freezer in 
cases of sickness and the like, when a 
taste was all that could be used, and the 
nurse could prepare a small amount all by 
herself. (Do I hear any child say — ‘Gee, 
mother, my throat’s getting sore-er and 
sore-er?’ | thought so.) 

Another thing that appealed to me was 
a basket to hold five eggs and immerse 
them in the boiling water. Maybe every 
cook has n’t spent as many minutes as | 
have in an effort to rescue eggs from the 
boiling pan—mindful all the time that 
every second they were turning from ‘soft- 
boiled’ to ‘medium’ and fast approaching 
‘hard-boiled.’ This basket, with its con- 
venient handle, allows you to put the eggs 
into the water, and then take them out 
again without any trouble. 

Baskets slightly decorated, and divided 
in the centre, were to be had for knives 
and forks. They had a nice solid, old-time 
look, and they were really very pretty into 
the bargain. 

There were coal-hods that were actually 
decorative. There is not a husband living 
who would not be — well, at least willing, 
if not eager, to carry them upstairs as well 
as down. 

Fascinating little jelly-molds, muffin- 
tins, cake-tins, cooky-cutters, and so 
forth, filled one corner. Here, too, had 
crept in a little touch of romance. Little 
heart-shaped molds in rows of two, side by 
side, looked up at us with a pleading and 
coquettish eagerness to be purchased. If 
| tell you that one member of the party 
was romantic enough to respond, will you 
promise never, never to guess, and never 
to ask out loud which one? 

Then there were apple-paring machines 
that could pare an apple and core it as 
quickly as the small colored boy shakes 
his dice and yells, ‘Read em and weep!’ 
These ingenious little machines quite 
alarmed us with their completeness. But 
the skin of an apple is such a lovely thing 
—‘Honey colored and blurred with 
cerise’ — oh, why take it off? We decided 
against the machine — we could never 
like it. We may be foolish, and we hope 
we are, when it comes to apple-parers. 
Anyway, you who have come along with 
us on our tour must expect some slight 
hitches — at least one. 

The tin candle-holders to hang on the 
wall were gay, and yet solid and prim. 
They were painted in colors and, if not 
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exactly necessary in our present day, in 
kitchens lighted with electricity, we could 
n’t help wanting one — perhaps for some 
dark night when there is a thunder-show- 
er and the lights have gone out. We be- 
lieve in preparedness, — at least, when a 
painted tin candle-stick is in the balance, 
—so, before we could 
say Jack Robinson, we 
bought two of these, 
one for each side of the 
kitchen. 


The other painted tin stuff was equally 
nice. The trays for children were done with 
little life-groups and landscapes, instead 
of old-style plain ones: the painted water- 
ing-cans had long, long spouts to make the 
water gurgle; and there were snug little 
match-boxes to hang on the wall. In the 
old days, did n’t every New England 
kitchen boast its shelf of lamps, polished 
and sparkling, their chimneys carefully 
encased in paper bags, and, at one end of 
the shelf, a little tin match-box hung on a 
nail? It is good to see the old 
ways and trinkets carried for- 
ward into the present age, even 
if only by something as silent 
and as common as a tin match-box. 

A deep, and dark corner under the 
stairs was piled high and full with baskets 
of many sizes and shapes, and as useful 
as they were numerous. There is some- 
thing very human about a basket—per- 
haps more human than most hand-made 
articles. | have always maintained it is, 
because they will give so—like a friend. 
You can stuff them full and go back and 
stuff them fuller, yet somehow they just 
give and give and hold the added load 
without ever thinking of complaining or 
refusing. Does n’t that trait remind us 
all of some good friend who has listened 
to our joys and woes, held them close to 
his true heart and always found space 
for us to tuck in a few more mishaps or 
adventures? 

There were big substantial baskets, 
good for apples in the fall, bulbs to be 
carried to the garden in the spring, and 
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pine-knots for the cheery November fire. 

We found, too, low, shallow baskets 
with comfortable handles to slip an arm 
through, and yet giving ample room for 
freshly cut roses or dahlias. 

There were ample square lunch baskets 
that tempted one to plan a feast in the 
woods! These baskets are much more 
hospitable looking than the fitted black- 
leather picnic boxes thrust forward for 
our consideration nowadays when we 
inquire for picnic baskets. We may be 
old-fashioned, but we still like to have a 
picnic, and it is never a real picnic to us 
without a basket for the lunch. No 
box or case (however completely 
equipped) can ever take the place of 
a basket that sags and squeaks slightly 
under its bulging load of good things 
to be laid out under the shade of some 
friendly tree. 

There were to be found basket trays 
of several sizes. These are especially 
nice for serving, if the dish to be used is 
light weight. Three or four glasses of 
lemonade or fruit juice look most attrac- 
tive on these basket trays. They are 
ever so nice, too, for rolls or bread and 
can be used with or without a doily. If 







one has a porch where meals are served 
in the summer months, these baskets are 
alluring accessories that will appeal to 
your maids. 

Half surreptitiously | admired a shapely 
trout basket. Oh, yes, a trout basket 
is just as interesting in October as in 
May! Once a fisherman, always a fish- 
erman. It may be the shape of the bas- 
ket—it may be only that mysterious 
little slit in the cover where one peeps in 
often and lovingly to see if any have 
flopped out. For there is surely some 
detail about a trout basket that makes 
them quite different in appeal. 

Suddenly, from the farther end of the 
store, we are startled to hear a noise like 
the drawing of window shades. What 
can it be? The clerks are closing the 
store. Why, how can it be? We stepped 
in only to ‘look around a little’ before 
we caught the 4.10. It is now 5.31 and 
we’ve been wandering about for two- 
and-a-half hours among glass knives and 
egg-slicers and washing-mitts and yellow 
bowls and vacuum tankards, and we’ve 
been as absorbed and happy as if we 
had lingered only twenty minutes at an 
exhibition of French pastels! And, if | 
were sure you would n’t tell, | might 
confess that I liked it a great deal better. 
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Build a Home Your Children Will be Proud to Live In 


You build a house first because you want a home. 


Your second thought is to get the best looking, most 
comfortable home you can for the money you have 
to spend. You know that you will be judged in the 
community by the character of the home you build. 


Finally you want a home that will retain its good 
looks as long as you have use for it. 





Building with Kragstone Stucco you accomplish all 
these purposes in one at a small initial cost. 


You do more. You build a home that will be just 
as beautiful and just as modern for your children 
when they want a home of their own. 


Kragstone requires no expense forupkeep. It lasts 
for years without losing its original charm. Many 
different color effects may be obtained. 


It makes the house warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer. It is fire proof and weather resisting. 


Send for our new booklet ‘‘ The Stucco Beautiful”’ 
which gives you all the details. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIA PRODUCTS CO. 
5730 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 


he STUCCO BEAUTIFUL 





















HAVE just come from visiting in 
a country home on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac, not far 
from Washington. It is a beautiful 
Colonial house with tall white 
columns and is very modern in all 
details. The kitchen equipment 
consists of just three appliances — 
a white table, a white-enameled 
sink, and an electric range. 
In this small room, two color- 
ed servants — cook and but- 
ler—do all the necessary 
kitchen work, with a degree of 
simplicity, ease, and cleanliness that 
impresses one enormously. The 
dishes are washed once daily in an 
electric dish-washer in the butler’s 
pantry — a wonderful convenience. 
The clothes are washed and ironed 
electrically in the laundry; but the 
cooking is the thing that pleases 
one the most. 

There stands the range, with a 
row of electric snap switches along 
the front. When you want to cook 
something, you set your utensil in 
the oven or on one of the cooking 
units on the range top, turn the 
switch, and let it cook. There is no 
fire to tend, no coal or wood to bring, no 
ashes to carry out, no match to strike, no 
burner to light, no dust, no dirt, no gas 
smells, no over-heated room, no fuss, no 
bother. You just cook. That’s all — 
quickly, easily, and with perfect results. 

Why, then, does n’t every home cook 
by electricity? It sounds so appealing, 
so ideal. It seems to offer so many practi- 
cal advantages, and cooking by other 
methods is such a tedious, irksome pro- 
cess. There is not one woman in a hundred 
who would not like to have an electric 
range. There is not one housewife in a 
thousand who has not thought about it 
and wondered how long it would be berore 
she, too, could stop using the old-fashioned 
stove and cook electrically. The reason 
why the electric range is making its way 
so slowly is a very simple one. It is be- 
cause the housewife and her husband 
usually approach the subject from the 
money point of view and are frightened 
away by a mistaken belief that it costs too 
much. 

Anyone who approaches the subject 
with the question — ‘Shall we buy an 
electric range?’ — and proceeds simply to 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


Should We Cook Electrically Now? 
By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 





The electric cook stove to-day is a real kitchen range, with cook- 


ing spaces on top and with a convenient oven. 


figure out the price of a range plus the 
monthly cost of using it, compared with a 
coal range or a gas range, will probably 
decide not to. But let the same man and 
woman go at it thoroughly from the other 
angle and make the issue, ‘ Will it pay us 
to cook electrically?’ and they will come 
to an entirely different conclusion. For 
it will pay them. 

Why do people buy electric vacuum 
cleaners that cost fifty dollars when 
brooms can be bought for one dollar? 
Why do people buy electric toasters for 
five dollars when they can use a fork and 
toast over the stove? Why do women buy 
electric flatirons for ten dollars when a 
sad-iron sells for fifty cents. How can they 
sell kitchen cabinets for sixty dollars when 
a kitchen table can be bought for three or 
four dollars and the rest of the stuff can be 
kept in the closet? Why do people buy 
automobiles for from five hundred to 
fifteen thousand dollars when a horse and 
buggy costs but two to three hundred? 
Why do men buy typewriters for one hun- 
dred dollars when pen and ink costs but 
ten cents? How can they sell electric fans 
at fifteen to thirty dollars when palm leaf 
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fans are given away? One answer 
covers it all. It isn’t the price of 
the thing that counts: it is the value 
of the service that goes with it. It 
is n’t the thing at all. 

People do not buy a kodak be- 
cause it is a leather-covered box 
with a lens in it. It is the idea of 
making pictures that appeals to 
them. They want a camera and 
pay for it. The automobile manu- 
facturer does not sell an engine and 
four wheels with seats on top. He 
sells the idea-of quick, comfortable 
transportation; and the man who 
buys never stops to compare what 
it would cost to purchase and drive 
a horse and carriage. That is not 
the idea. It is not the thing, but 
what it does for you that makes its 
value and justifies its price. In con- 
sidering this question of an electric 
range, therefore, the thing to do is, 
first to investigate the advantages 
and benefits of cooking electrically. 
Then compare the cost — one serv- 
ice against the other—and see 
which is most profitable, which will 
give most for your money. It is the 
people who do this who buy the 
electric ranges. 

The advantages of cooking by electric- 
ity are many and very definite. It is easy 
enough to list them and see what they are 
worth. Here they are: — 

1. Cooking electrically produces better 
food, because science supersedes guessing. 
On the electric range there are a cer- 
tain number of cooking-places — heating- 
units, on which you stand the utensil con- 
taining the food. Each unit is controlled 
by a switch which gives three degrees of 
heat — full, medium, and low. Medium 
heat is just one half as hot as full heat. 
Low heat is just one quarter as hot as full 
heat. These different degrees of heat are 
absolute. They never vary or fluctuate. 
They are the same to-day, to-morrow, or 
next week, and for every meal. Your heat 
and your cooking is, therefore, under 
absolute control. It does n’t need watching. 
It needs timing: that is all. And the time 
it takes to do the same amount and kind 
of cooking is always the same. Poor coal, a 
sooty flue, a dirty stove, a windy day, or 
unusual humidity never slow down your 
cooking and makes the dinner late. Your 
oven and top never get too hot and burn. 
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The Range for Double Service—Electricity and Coal 


A masterpiece combining the mechanical and the artistic 


EALIZING the popular demand for electrical 

cooking we have combined in compact form a 

complete electric and coal range, practically the only 
one of its kind in the United States. 


HE Magee ElectriCoal, 46” in length and 58” in 

height to the center of the electric oven, is dual 
in its make-up, one-half being devoted to electricity 
and the other to coal, which offers the convenience of 
using both fuels at one time, or independently, as the 
case may require. 


HE electrical equipment (‘‘ Edison ”’) includes an 

electric oven, a broiler and three cover units, 
with an attachment for connecting washing or ironing 
machine, flat-iron, or other similar devices. 


Sold through local dealers or direct. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


(Dept. I) 





HE electric oven, insulated on all sides, is a 

perfect Fireless Cooker, baking being accomplished 
after the electricity is turned off, resulting in maximum 
economy. 

HE coal range is complete in every detail, from 

he very reliable baking oven to the efficient brass 

coil for heating water. 

HE Magee ElectriCoal is made in beautiful gray 

Por-cel-a (fused enamel — washable) or in original 
black, both nickel-trimmed, with polished top surface 
and white enamel splasher. 

HESE ranges are so carefully packed and crated 

with instructions so complete, that they can be 
shipped and installed anywhere. 


Send for illustrated literature 
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Naturally, the result of all this is, better 
food. The oven of the electric range is 
heavily insulated and operates on the fire- 
less-cooker principle. This prevents much 
food waste and conserves the juice and 
flavor of the meat and baked dishes. 

Yesterday good cooking was the pro- 
duct of good guesswork, favorable condi- 
tions, and the utmost care in stirring, 
basting, and shifting the food. Cakes fell, 
roasts were over or under done, and bread 
was a success or a disappointment ac- 
cording to whether the fire was good or 
bad. But to-day the electric range gives 
the housewife a piece of scientific equip- 
ment that puts the results of her cooking 
entirely under her control, and, in a word, 
this means better food. This is the great- 
est benefit from electric cooking. 

2. Cooking electrically makes cooking 
easier. There is no fire to prepare and 
watch, for any desired degree of heat can 
be secured by the turn of a switch. There 
is no fuel to order, store, or worry about, 
neither coal nor wood to carry, no matches 
to buy, find, and scratch, no flue to oper- 
ate, and no ashes to dump and carry out. 
It relieves the cook of the most exacting, 
confining, and exasperating of her duties, 
and also of one of the most wearying, if 
there is coal to carry. 

3. Cooking electrically is cleaner, be- 
cause the heat of an electric range is 
developed in the wires of the cooking units. 
These wires may be either enclosed or 
exposed to view. There is no flame and 
no combustion; therefore, there are no 
fumes, no smoke, no sooty pots, no dis- 
colored walls. There is no coal dirt, no 
ash dust falling in the food and being 
breathed continually, and the air is not 
exhausted and deadened. 

4. Cooking electrically is cooler, for 
the electric range is a cooking device 
and applies its heat directly to the 
cooking. Coal and gas ranges throw 
off much of their heat into the room, 
and in summer the advantage of the 
electric range is appreciated. The 
kitchen stays cool, and the cook is not 
tired out with weariness from the hot 
room. The refrigerator may stand in 
the kitchen without loss of ice. 

5. Cooking electrically is safe. 
There is no flame. There is no danger 
of fire, explosion, or asphyxiation. 
Liquids may boil over without acci- 
dent. Children may play near the 
range without risk. 

6. Cooking electrically has economic 
advantages. It brings a great saving 
of food, through eliminating spoilage, and 
through the conservation effected by the 
insulated fireless-cooker oven. It saves 
much time and work and worry, because 
things do not need watching and pots 
are not discolored and, therefore, do not 
need to be scoured continually. It cuts 
down the kitchen drudgery and makes it 
easier to keep a maid or todo the work 
without a maid. 

All this, of course, has a money value. 
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It pays to have better cooking and better 
food, because it requires less food to give 
the same amount of nourishment. It 
saves money to reduce the food wasted in 
spoilage and in inefficient ovens. The 
ease, cleanliness and coolness of electric 
cooking all save money by reducing the 
time and labor consumed in cooking. 
The housewife’s time has a productive 
value and is worth money, just as the 
servant’s time costs money. Consider 
the scouring of pots, for instance. Ten 
pots and skillets are used a day, we will 
say. Is it worth a cent a time not to have 
that pot discolored on the outside every 
time it is used? If so, the electric range 
saves three dollars worth of pot-scouring 
every month. 

The advantages of cooking by electric- 
ity, are therefore—in money, in the qual- 
ity of food, in time, labor, and trouble 
saved, in cleanliness, coolness, and health- 
fulness, in convenience and comfort, and 
in the opportunity gained for more rest 
and recreation. The cost of these benefits 
and the extent to which any woman will 
enjoy them will depend very largely on her 
recognition of the fact that cooking elec- 
trically means more than just cooking on 
an electric range. What it will cost her is 














This range is dual in‘its make-up, one half being 


devoted to electricity and the other to coal. 


largely a matter under her own control, 
dependent on the extent to which she is 
willing to revise cooking habits or persists 
in doing things the old way, instead of the 
electric way. If she turns on the heat be- 
fore it is needed, and does not turn it off 
immediately after the cooking is done, it 
costs more money. If she wishes to boil a 
vegetable and, when the boiling has com- 
menced, neglects to turn the switch to 
low, which is sufficient to maintain the 
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boiling, it costs more money. If she heats 
a lot of water three or four times, when 
once would be sufficient to answer for 
all, it costs more money. It is in the pow- 
er of the cook to make electric cooking 
economical or expensive. 

It is hard to get right down to dollars 
and cents, because the cost of cooking by 
electricity depends on so many things — 
the rate for current, the number in the 
family, the character of the cooking, and, 
then, the care used by the operator, as | 
have said. The best thing to do is to take 
the average figure for the average family, 
and base your own estimate on that. 

Now the average rate throughout the 
country is 3} cents per kilowatt hour, 
which, of course, is the unit of measure- 
ment for electric current. You buy it for 
so many cents per kilowatt hour, just as 
you buy sugar forso mucha pound. Out in 
the West, where they generate their current 
cheaply by water-power, they are able to 
get the rate for current down very low, 
and electric cooking is less expensive there 
than in some Eastern cities where they 
must buy coal to make the electricity. A 
very large number of the electric light and 
power companies in all sections now make 
a special rate for cooking, however, which 
is sufficiently low to make the electric 
range practicable. But, if you must pay 
the same rate for the range as you pay for 
light, the cost of cooking electrically will 
be high. 

Take, then, the average rate of 3} cents 
for the average family which will consist of 
4.2 persons and the average consumption 
of electric current will measure to 125 
kilowatt hours, then the current bill will 
figure $4.06} per month. This means that 
each person in a family of four will re- 
quire about one kilowatt hour per day 
costing 3} cents at the average rate, 
or 5 cents per day at the five-cent rate 
which, would make $1.50 a month per 
person. This exact figure cannot be 
used for estimating the cost for a 
larger or smaller family, because an- 
other person more or less will slightly 
increase or decrease the bill. But it 
naturally will not consume twice as much 
current to cook for eight people as it does 
to cook for four, any more than it would 
require twice as much coal if a coal range 
were used. The current consumption is 
much less per person with the increased 
number in the family. 

The character of the cooking is also a 
big factor in the size of the monthly bill. 
If breads and pastries are baked con- 
stantly and soup stocks are frequently 
made, it means more cooking than if much 
bread is bought and there are few stock 
soups. But these same considerations 
apply to the cost of cooking by gas and in 
a smaller degree to the coal range also. 
Care and judgment save expense, and the 
lack of it runs up the bill. 

Take it all in all, however, and you can 
hardly expect to cook electrically as 
cheaply as these (Continued on page 148) 
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THE SEPTEMBER HOUSE BEAUTIFUL IS THE BUILDING NUMBER 
FOR WHICH YOU HAVE WAITED— 


Will You Open this Door and Walk In? 


OTHER ABSORBING ARTICLES 

















IF YOU WILL OPEN THE & Es a me 
COVERS OF THE = a ; 
y; oS The Winslow House at Marsh- 
September . field, Mass. 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL . By Watrter Pritcuarp Eaton 
A i: ; Pictures and Plans from the 
You will learn in ' ; yo et National Architectural Show 
: it { at Washington, D. C. 
“The Old Order Changeth” j ea P| The Dignified Home of Mrs. 
how this perfect home was % i j i onan 
p : a er President of the General Federation 
evolved froma house which —_ of Women’s Clubs 
belonged to the ugly mid- > Discoveries in a Living-Room 
Victorian era. Welcome! By L. C. Sturtevant 











A Remodeled House at Sudbury, Mass A Typical American Living-Room 


THE COST OF LIVING JS GOING DOWN! 
SLOWLY THE TIDE OF H. C. L. RECEDES, AND THE OLD LANDMARKS COME INTO VIEW 


We point with pride to our return to “ Normalcy’”—OUR subscription is reduced to 


$3.00 PER YEAR 











SPECIAL Building is reduced, too. Read our Beautiful September Number 
and take heart. You may soon be able to start on the House of Your Dreams. 

SHORT TERM From September on we shall feature homes of moderate cost. 
OFFER Beginning with August 1st the Regular Subscription Rate will be $3.00 


per year. For $1.00 we will send you Five Months: September, October, November, 
December, and January, 1922, or for $3.00 you may enjoy 15 months. 


THE House BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 

10 Depot Street, Concord, N.H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00* for Five months’ subscription, which includes September, October, November, the great Christmas number, and 

January, 1922, or $3.00** for 15 months. 
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** Foreign postage $1.25 extra, Canadian postage 45c extra, 
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Spring Planting for a Cottage 
Garden 


AN “ta \) due 1 ( / as S AG ~~ | (Continued from page 101) 
a. of the most beautiful being combinations 
/T\ €; TOO a . Teo Aa [ LT, of pale yellow and creamy-white. There are 
G those with long frilled trumpets; some with 
_ crowns half as long, and then the short-cupped 
varieties. A good variety of these may be ob- 
tained by planting Emperor, which is the deep 
& ° yellow trumpet so often seen; Empress, which 
Absolute faithfulness of reproduction is the most 4 is the same thing with the exception of being 
essential demand of those who seek authentic | yellow and sulphur-white combined; Sir Wat- 


copies of antique furniture. kin, a daffodil with a shorter cup; Madame De 
P q Graaff, a white trumpet, Blood Orange, Fire- 


An atmosphere of the early sixteenth century brand, Katherine Spurrell, White Lady, Cass- 
. . : andra, Sensation, Seagull, Ornatus, and, for 
grandeur surrounds this Florentine desk cabinet, the rock garden, a most charming tiny daffodil 
made of solid walnut, with a concealed small W. P. Milner. Rugulosus, the fragrant jonquil, 
compartment on either side of desk. which has three or four small flowers on a stem, 
is charming if clumped. 

A visit to the leading furniture dealers’ showrooms | Blossoming at the same time as the daffo- 

_ . : dils are the early tulips, hyacinths, and many : 
of ord city will disclose many of our other designs spring-flowering plants. With a little planning, 
of period furniture. . successful combinations may be obtained. For 
F - : : early flowering tulips in pale and deeper shades 
Write for illustrated folio H. of pink, Queen of the Netherlands, Cullinan, 
Flamingo, Pink Beauty, and Rose Aplati are 
y good single varieties, and in the double, Lord 
[Th Figin al Sor ae Rosebery, Sweetheart, Murillo, Rose d’Amour 
(Simonds) and white tulip Schoonoord. In shades of yel- 
\Gempany low, Jaune Aplati, Golden Queen, Moonbeam, 
NYSED L’Unique, Primrose Queen, and Max Havelaar, 


a deep orange, are good single varieties, Saf- 
rano and Yellow Rose are good double varie- 
ties. The writer has found Jaune Aplati, Saf- 
rano, and L’Unique valuable almost anywhere 
in the garden. Safrano with age turns to a 
lovely soft pink color, and can be used with 
great effect. Another beautiful tulip is La Réve, 
most thriving when planted in the shade. 
This, planted with White Swan early tulip, and 
Katherine Spurrell daffodil, and with Safrano 
planted not far away, is a combination not 
soon forgotten. With the early tulips and 
daffodils plant a few pale blue and soft pink or 





I< ae | apricot hyacinths. Enchantress is a good blue 
Y - y Mmondas hyacinth and General DeWet is a good pink 
one; Buff Beauty, a fine yellow with a rosy 

ompa i flush, and La Grandesse, a good white. It is 


~~ 
fury 


not at all essential in a small garden to have a 
great many varieties of the same family of 
bulbs. A few varieties well planned and well 


/ 


SYRACUSE.N.Y planted will be just as effective and afford 

quite as much harmony. Neither is it neces- 

tT aoo Ne Siva @luleslalcme Valaareanelie sary always to plant a large number of bulbs 
”“ 


for fine effect. One of the most charming gar- 
dens seen this spring was planted with bulbs in 
small groups rising from, or bordered with, 
spring-flowering plants, the color harmony so 
beautifully planned that each grouping stood 
for its full value. 

The tulips used were Darwins; lavender, pur- 


W 7 aa ple, and dark-violet shades with soft yellows 
OTEL AGRAM OG in one bed; in the other, the yellow and laven- 

10 der repeated with rich bronzes of the Breeder 

5 tulips, while the borders were border iris, 

206-208 RUE DE RIVOLI oo Iberis sempervirens (perennial candytuft), 


j 

] 

J 
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2) 
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J 

| FACING TUILERIES GARDENS 50 and Munstead primroses; the rich yellow tones 
is | 30 of the primroses being most effective. 
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PARIS | oo Following close on the heels of these early 


tulips and daffodils, the bloom frequently lin- 
gering with them, are the Cottage, Darwin, 
TELEGRAPH ADDRESS: WAGRATEL—PARIS 00 and Breeder tulips, the glory of the garden. 
| Do you want warm yellow, bronze, purple, 
at lavender, and wine effects? Then combine the 
=~ ‘ale yellow Cottage tulip with the Breeder tulips. c 


injeisisiejnjniininieisiaisiniininia iatetar tetete Stetetatate SOasooS eee imine sjs[s/s\a{nisie/sisinisia(els For richness, depth of tone, and harmony of 
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Once Again—the Old Standard 


OUNTING costs of everything that 
M goes to make a magazine eventually 

forced us to raise to our readers 
prices which through the years had become 
standard. During this period of high prices, 
the Atlantic’s circulation reached the highest 
peak in its history, but fair play and a decent 
sense of gratitude demanded that the moment 


we could make magazines cheaper for ourselves, 
we should make them cheaper for our friends. 


For months we waited hoping for the possibility 
of reaffirming the old-established figure which 
the Atlantic had borne for upwards of a half 
century. Now new conditions have brought 
us the opportunity to announce for all our 
magazines, these prices as effective immediately: 


The Atlantic Monthly . . $4 a year 
The House Beautiful . . . $3 a year 
The Living Age (weekly) . $5 a year 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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f, color, this cannot be suppassed. Do you want 


y > \ %) Tritt iiiiiiitiiiitiii iii) rose, pink, and violet? Then plant Darwins, 
40503 4 H which really belong to the Breeder class. If 
CVs TO ecnescccusesessessenes you wish to run a riot of color you will find it 

| ~ aes 
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P The ‘ 
| VOLNEY 
Lavatory 


is illustrated in the new 
Mott bathroom book. 
This book is full of 
interesting suggestions 
and is a revelation in 
plumbing equipment 
and tiling for the 
modern bathroon, | 
illustrated in color. 

















in the Cottage tulips. But to obtain the 
happiest and best effects, you will combine the 
three classes. 

A fine pink planting is obtained with ac- 
centing notes of a dark Breeder, in Velvet King 
and May Queen, using ten bulbs of each; Cot- 
tage Tulip Flamingo, Princess Elizabeth, Clara 
Butt, and Margaret, repeating now and then 
with Velvet King, and a clump of lavender 
: tulip Salomon, which belongs to the Breeder 
== i group. 

In the Breeders, good varieties are found in 
Louis XIV, Dom Pedro, Chestnut, Godet Par- 
fait, and Superba for dark, rich tones; Apricot, 
Bronze Queen, Coridion, Jaune D’CEuf, Mr. 
Groenewegen, Plutarchus, Wilberforce, and 
Yellow Perfection for bronze-and-yellow ef- 
fects; while Le Mogul and Salomon are good 
lavenders. 

In the Cottage tulips, shades of yellow are 
found in Vitellina, Gesneriana lutea pallida, 
Gesneriana lutea, Moonlight, Retroflexa, Sol- 
ferina, and Flava. The Fawn is a delightful 
tulip, almost like a tea rose, and the John Rus- 
kin is equally beautiful, combining well with 
the Breeder grouping. 

The use of spring-flowering plants and shrubs 
with bulbs cannot be emphasized too much. 
The beauty of each is greatly enhanced, and it 
gives atmosphere, which is much to be desired 


in a garden. One may not have room for trees 
or for many shrubs, but there is almost always 
ilo S Tru oor room for flowering plants somewhere, and for 
small shrubs. Arabis one cannot do without. 


It blossoms in April, almost before any plant, 





Send for your copy | 
now. Address Dept. D | 
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Step oe step Sones tin basin tothe wood- The “\ eye wall-suspended lavatory is aadk cnbtinten te: Winans de Gendell 
— wash bowl. eeurepeense agreat essentially a Mott creation. most gardens. It is easily raised from seed or 
advance to “open plumbing” — inatin . nana : ' ion a 
=. i fol P d ie ite: pay "8 It may be easily attached to any type of wall. cuttings and is hardy. There is now a charm- 
weirs one i - oe vie yon Sibir saga ae b d : delich h ing pale-pink variety, which has not yet suffici- 
architectura ‘ _— and well-proportioned The unobstructed floor is a delight to the ently proved its worth to be listed in all the 
pedestals and legs. housekeeper. catalogues, but it is interesting by way of 
Thus has progress been made, while new _ It is a giant in strength, an attractive, well- variety. 
refinements in finish and design are con- designed fixture, made in solid porcelain and Then there are the lovely dwarf Phloxes sub- 
stantly being developed. vitreous china. lata, in white, pink, and lavender; Phlox Diva- 
ricata, lavender and white, Aubretia, Orange 
r aI 3 7, r al r - vl s - pa 
Tue J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J Trollius, Perennial candytuft (Iberis semper- 
New York: Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street virens). Iris cristata, and the little border 
Chicago R Sioux ‘Faile,8.D. “Dayton, Ohio — Newark, a “Duluth s i irises. There is a pale-blue variety, Czrulea, 
sJacksouile, Fla. eDetroit ei sNew Orleans Washington, D.C. a TPavo, Texna eo which is charming planted with Arabis, forget- 
*St. Paul, Minn. *Toledo *Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, Ohio *Havana, Cuba i etl j > , 
MUTT COMPANY, Limited MOTT SOUTHERN CoO, MOTT CO. of PENN. MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA me nots, and pale pink tulips near by. Use 
*Montreal, *Toronto *Atlanta, Ge. *Philadelphia *San Francisco, Los Angeles for this Queen of the Netherlands, Lord Rose- 
Winnipeg, Canada Charlotte, N.C. *Showrooms equipped with modern bathrooms . . f 
bery, or Rose d’Amour. A little rock border 0 


=,” a" . i ade f these spring- 
aeeeesens'e great beauty isshown, made up of these spring 
ae BPRREVEER EEE E EE ee nO as geaO@Seaeeseses=a flowering plants at the foot of a porch over- 


looking a charming back-yard garden. Here 
the color scheme was carried out in lavender 
tones, Phlox sublata, Phlox divaricata, Laven- 
der aubretia, Iris cristata, Arabis, candytuft 
(Iberis) a bunch of forget-me-nots tucked in 








UAINT, refreshingly simple, sturdy—the spirit | one corner, and pale-yellow daffodil, W. P. 
of New England breathes in these rugs, hand- \« 4 ‘Iner, The evergreens at the back and the 
made by New Englanders. Braided of new materials — * Miln f th ssh I oat tials chsenin: aff inteanil 
in convenient sizes, round or oval. ‘ gray oO € stones len eir share 
to the planting, making the picture one long to 
A iat lori nd designs for every room in your home may als ae 
be obtained at good shope everywhere, or mail samples of your drapery j be re membe red, : P 
stuffs and pe ar aly — conquers a saee individual color sketches ‘ It is, therefore, not difficult to obtain most 
wich dena imcaanaomcaconenalitipand .@ wonderful color effects in spring pictures if 
PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 7 carefully planned for the previous year. In 
5 Marginal Road Portland, Maine 5 just a single border a picture can be created 


with the use of daffodils, the early and late 
tulips, arabis, early phloxes, forget-me-nots, 
ae violas, and English daisies; all plants easily 
raised from seed. Thus you will be able to 
Have you booked the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN create a picture in your garden that will call 


SLIDES on your club or school program for next year? forth exclamations of joy and appreciation 
next spring. 
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Lunken 
Window 


SSE _ Advantages are Many 


Closed Zero Tight For the Open 100% Air 











Residence, Hospital, Apartment 
Building and Hotel 


Insuring Health, Comfort, Convenience and Economy 


Any degree of ventilation up to 100% of frame opening. Zero 
tight when closed due to copper weatherstripping. 

Copper Screens cover entire opening and can be safely stored 
within the window pocket in ten seconds. 

These Combined Advantages in Lunken Windows are un- 
known in every other type of window now in use. They save heat, 
labor and screen damage, can be easily installed in any type of new 
building. There are no complicated parts, and their construction 
admits of any desired inside or outside trim or decoration, yet their 
appearance when installed is the same as a standard double-hung 
window. 

Delivered from Factory Complete— glazed, fitted, screened, 
hung, weatherstripped, tested and guaranteed—ready to set in wall. 

Investigate the advantages of LUNKEN WINDOWS before 
planning new buildings. Grant us the privilege of sending detailed 
information. Write today. 


THE LUNKEN WINDOW CO. 


4101 Cherry Street Cincinnati, Ohio 

















OH MOTHER THEY ARE GREAT! 
Real Strawberries From Your Own Garden 


You can raise Lovett’s Pot-Grown Strawberries in your own garden. Have 

the world’s largest Strawberry Specialists Guarantee 

your success this season 
We will send a dozen each (36 in all) of the three wonderful YAN FLEET HYBRIDS 
prt Pg ll Y GIANT, JOHN H. COOK and EDMUND WILSON—all pot 
grown, for $3.50, or twenty-five of each for $6.50. 

The following are all fine, pot-grown plants of the everbearin sores CHAMPION 
BV ERBEARIN , FRANCIS, IDEAL, LUCKY BOY, PROGRESSIVE and ro 'PERB 

wae sad six each (36 in all) for $3. 55. or a dozen of each (72 in all) for $ 

d for catalogue No. 102 in which we offer twenty other good CawLdy 


J.T LOVETT 


Uslonmouth Nursery 


WORLD'S LARGEST GROWER oF SMALL’ 
FRUITS, FOR NEARLY 50 YEARS —— 


sais, Little Silver, Hew Jersey 







































































Box 777 Bedford, Indiana 


C. S. Pillsbury Residence, Minneapolis * 
Hewitt C Brown, Architects 


For Moderate Sized Residences 


—Indiana Limestone embodies all the 
essentials of a good building material, 
and may be obtained in the following 
shades: Buff, Gray and Variegated. 


The Buff has a tone of delicate brown 
and ivory; the Gray is a soft, silvery 
shade, while the Variegated, with its 
subtile play of colors, is a singularly 
beautiful blendir.y of Buff and Gray. 


This natural stone is, in itself, so mag- 
nificent, that decorative features are sel- 
dom desired in the design. 








We would like an opportunity to ac- 
quaint you with the economical features 
of Indiana Limestone and shall be 
pleased to send, without obligation to 
you, our booklet giving practical de- 


signs of moderate sized residences. 
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This trade-mark, stamped 
on every Stick, denotes the 
highest quality Oak Floor- 
ing ins pected and passed by 
this Association, through 
every step of its making, 
























And Floors of Character 


When you analyze it, half the You can cover old floors with a 
beauty of this room comes from 3/8 of an inch thickness of Oak 
the warmth and richness of its Flooring at a moderate cost. 

Oak Floor. And, finally, Oak Floors cost 
No home is too grand for Oak less than ordinary flooring, plus 


Floors— for there are no better. — om oe on — 
ie tary. Unwieldy, dusty, tacked car- 
No home too modest—for they are pets are fast disappearing from 


a true economy. the modern home. 


They last a century. They are Our three booklets, in colors, 
easiest to clean. They add 25% to tej] you all about Oak Flooring 
the selling and renting value of a and its uses. Write for them to- 
building. Ask any real estate man. day. They are free. 


OAK FLOORING 7?RLAIN 


——_—— 
=a — 























A Callahan } me 


ARN 
Garden [i 
This W inter 


ALL and Winter—the destroyers of outdoor life—are just around 

the corner. But you can enjoy the fragrance of flowers in your 
home, have fresh things on your table and revel in the beauty of 
your garden all Winter if you erect a Callahan Sectional Greenhouse 
NOW. You’ll be surprised how small an investment will put an 
artistic Callahan underglass garden on your grounds— you can erect 
jt yourself. The Greenhouse Book illustrates the various styles which 
can be secured in practically any size. Write for it today. 


T. J. CALLAHAN CO., 68 S. Canal St., DAYTON, OHIO 
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Enter the Gate! ’ 
(Continued from page 105) 


homes, being taken from various types of mod- 
ern architecture in California and the Middle 
West. 

That the gate can be made to express the 
spirit of the whole place, whether hospitable, 
haughty, gloomy, or retiring, goes almost with- 
out saying. It isachance, therefore, to set one’s 
best foot foremost — or, at least, it should be a 
warning not to set one’s worst foot forward, by 
giving an atmosphere at variance with the 
character of the home itself. For example, if 
you do not like company, you can imagine how 
unwise it would be to have a gateway with a 
rose-embowered seat on each side of the gate. 
Your callers would be tempted to await your 
return, even though you are ‘out.’ And who 
would n’t linger for a last word, under the pro- 
tection of a gate with a tiny gabled roof? 

Naturally, it is desirable that the entrance 
should not be inharmonious architecturally — 
that is, in design, though there is an added 
charm if the material matches, also. The latter 
is all the more possible in view of the fact that 
modern homes, like modern clothes, no longer 
cling to designs of a single material. Small 
wonder that every kind of structure can be so 
beautiful, when even the gate and fence can be 
in almost any color and material desired, and 
who can say which is the most pleasing com- 
binaton, stucco and stained wood, or stucco 
and wrought iron? 

From coast to coast architects are designing 
homes of almost dream-world loveliness; and in 
nearly all of these artistic triumphs, the gate 
plays no small part. Whatever we lost by the 
temporary disappearance of our gates and 
fences, we gained by learning the value of being 
in harmony with our surroundings, and this 
knowledge will necessarily be reflected in the 
homes of to-day. To be harmonious, however, 
does not mean that we need be monotonously 
alike; and the alluring vistas framed by gate- 
ways will more than compensate for the loss of 
the unrestricted view. 


A Hungarian Rhapsody 
(Continued from page 108) 


furnishes the keynote to the singular charm of 
the room. This design appears in the form of a 
pot of flowers emerging quite naturally and 
full-blown from a bright red heart on the panels 
of the doors, as a pattern of scroll-like posies on 
the front of the closet, and becomes single 
flowers or hearts when it is reproduced on the 
backs of the plain little peasant chairs, with 
their solid blue bottoms and sturdy blue legs. 

And when one remembers that this form of 
peasant art is very old, and that these designs 
are handed down from one generation to an- 
other, appearing, not only in paint to orna- 
ment furniture, but as the motifs in the color- 
ful embroideries of that land, one is inclined to 
agree with Mr. Reiss, that peasant art is al- 
ways good. In addition to music and dancing, 
embroidery is the chief art of the women of the 
land. So proficient are they in the practice 
that they can create whole patterns without 
first drawingthem. Special designs have names, 
too, like the quilting patterns of our grand- 
mothers. And, although these fanciful bits of 
nomenclature often seem to have no visible re- 
semblance to the object, perhaps there is a 
subtle meaning in ‘lover’s eye’ and ‘little win- 
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DANERSK FURNITURE 


editor of Printers’ Ink—a careful student of the 

inner story of many industries—recently made a tour of 
the Danersk Factory. He expressed himself as amazed 
at the scope of the buildings, lumber yards and dry kilns, 
and at the intricacy of detail in the careful curing of woods. 

He saw the building up of laminated tops for tables and 
bureaus; the sound joinery of the cabinetmakers; the artists 
and designers at work on individual groups for many customers. 
He remarked on the care in finishing and crating and the fact 
that here, under one roof, choice pieces for all the rooms of a 
house were produced. Finally he said: “If people could but 
know your product, there is enough demand in this country 
for what you are making to keep busy a factory many times 
your size.” 

There are hidden values in Danersk Furniture. It is not 
and never will be cheap in the commonly accepted meaning of 
that word, but it is adjudged moderate in price by people of 
taste, culture and appreciation of sound value. 


Buy through your dealer or direct from us. 


Send for The Danersk G-8, a bulle- 
tin illustrating decorative furniture 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th St., New York. First door west of Fifth Ave., 4th floor 
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“The Invisible SABE 


that accompanies you 








ROOKWOOD 


ARTISTIC TILES 
and POTTERY 
The illustration shows Rookwood bowls, vases, lamp bases 


and candlesticks. The background is a hand painted tap- 
estry made in the Rookwood studios. 


Write for illustrated matter. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 


Celestial Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














The U. S. dollar, while at a premium 
among the moneys of the world, is 
not proof against loss or theft. 


It remained for a great American 
Institution to provide a simple and 
personal means for protecting the 
traveler’s funds against this loss or 
theft. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


“Insure” the value and the safety of your 
money in traveling at home or abroad. 
Thirty years of world use by travelers has 
made them “the insured money of all na- 
tions.” Their value is universally recog- 
nized. Convenient, simple, and handy to 
use, they are an absolute necessity for the 
traveler, summer vacationist or tourist of 
the world. 


Besides, American Express Travelers 
Cheques command for the holder the super- 
service of the American Express Company’s 
world organization, thru its offices and 
thousands of correspondents everywhere. 


In the United States and Canada, use 
the Dollar Cheques in $10, $20, $50, $100 
and $200 amounts; in Great Britain, £5 
and £10 Sterling Cheques; French Franc 
Cheques for France, 200 and 400 Francs. 
Or, as an extra service and convenience — 
our new Travelers Cheque Exchange Order 
for $500, convertible without cost into 
Travelers Cheques. 

Buy them at Express offices or at your 
own bank. 

For all journeys secure your steamship 
tickets, hotel reservations, and itineraries, 
or plan your cruise or tour thru the Amer- 
ican Express Travel Department. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


International Banking—Shipping—Travel and Foreign Trade 
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Imagine keeping up a perpetual Palm Beach 
temperature in a greenhouse that has nothing 
between it and the zero outdoors, but an 
eighth of an inch of glass. 


Consider how wind swept it generally is. 
Likewise consider how sensitive are most 
greenhouse plants to variation of temperature. 
Now picture in your mind how absolutely 
dependable the heating equipment must be. 
Consider how efficient must be the boiler as 
the very heart of it all. 


For many years before a Burnham even 
heated a home, it had won its spurs in 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Because It Has Heated 
Greenhouses So Well 
It Will Heat Your Home 
So Much Better 





























economically heating more than half the 
greenhouses built. 

Because it heated them so efficiently and 
dependably; owners of greenhouses began 
putting them in their residences. 


There then is the beginning of the Burnham 
Cozy Comfort Heat. 

Because the Burnham heated greenhouses 
so well: it will heat your home so much 
better. 


Send for the Happy Solution Book, a book 
on heating helps and comforts, that is all 
its name implies. 





Canadian Office: 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto 



























for your Fall Plant- 
ing. When your home 
grounds are at their 
best, you can plan 
and imagine improve- 
ments more easily. 
Send for our newest 
illustrated catalog. 


Moons’ Nurseries 
Morrisville Pennsylvania 
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These Books Will Help You 


Plan Your 


Future Home 


Craftsman Bungalows | Colonial Homes 
ition DeLuxe i i 

112 pages of practical, distinctive cam oh nna | 
bungalows suitable for any climate, ff residences. Most original 
costing from $1,000 to $10,000, with and artistic plan book ever 


photos of exterior, interiors, plans, printed on this beautiful 
fond on bosgatow’ bulla €f 0 0 style of architecture. 50 
Ic 


tions on bungalow building 
written by experts. Postpaid 


Order today. Money back if 
unsatisfied. 


YOHO & MERRITT 
Architects 


408 Empire Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Postpaid 














HAVE YOU THAT DEEP-SEATED LONGING FOR A HOME? 


A Cape Cod Cottage—a cozy bungalow—a truly Colonial house—an inviting little ‘Prize House” ? 
House plan circulais of all these will be sent for ten cents in stamps 


Address Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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dows.’ At any rate, in Hungary, men value 
girls not according to the color of their hair and 
eyes entirely, but in proportion to their know- 
ledge of design. And a maiden who has the 
knowledge of ten motifs at her finger tips is 
much more desirable as a home-maker than 
one whose skill is limited to a few patterns. 

The centre table is in keeping with the rest 
of the furniture, designed along plain simple 
lines and painted a solid blue with red edges, 
The chairs are prim in pattern, but for all 
their proper lines, they are as flirtatious as a 
débutante. For their backs are often bold 
affairs in the shape of red hearts, with flower 
motifs displayed upon them in harmonizing 
shades of yellow, blue, and green. 

But the most novel piece of furniture in the 
room is the piano, the case of which is neither 
of glossy rosewood nor shiny mahogany. In- 
stead, it departs from the conventional attire 
of such instruments to become an unexpected 
blue with trimmings of red. And this unique 
idea of painting a plain wooden case to har- 
monize with a color scheme solves a trouble- 
some problem, for the piano, despite its musical 
intent, is often the most inharmonious note in 
a room. This one, however, fits into its corner 
as if it really belonged there, as it does. In fact 
it is a decorative bit of furniture, with its zig- 
zagging motif of red and yellow along the top, 
its red hearts enclosed in circles on either side, 
and its two sets of crisp blue-and-white 
checked gingham curtains which hang from 
the top of the case to the keyboard, and from 
underneath the keyboard to the floor. 

Even the pictures in this room, with their 
plain blue frames, are in the setting, for they 
portray peasant themes and scenes. In one, a 
couple of Hungarian violinists, attired in black 
coats and white trousers, and wearing black 
caps with dangling red ribbons, make silent 
music against a green background, while, in 
another, a peasant girl in a red skirt, black 
bodice, and yellow kerchief keeps up a provoca- 
tive flirtation with a blond suitor. A third, 
which hangs over the fireplace, is a recurring 
note of the flower motif in the form of a bunch 
of old-fashioned posies which, combined with 
two fan-tailed birds, suggests, despite their 
conventionalized treatment, a far-away gar- 
den beside a small, thatched cottage in a dis- 
tant Hungarian village. 

The chandeliers are inverted bowl-like 
affairs of buff with red edges, and they are sus- 
pended from the ceiling by means of graceful 
blue chains. The wall lights are brackets of blue 
with red trimmings and hold yellow candles. 

This whole Hungarian interior carries out to 
a marked degree the modern idea of combining 
the economical, the practical, and the beauti- 
ful. The spirit of to-day is further emphasized 
in the brilliant color scheme—a vogue which 
has grown remarkably in the last decade, in 
response to the expert handling of color by such 
masters as Bakst, Hoffman, and Poiret. 

But long before these artists introduced the 
use of bright colors into modern homes in 
America, the custom was an established part 
of the art of home-making in the Old Land. 
And the American acceptance of this innova- 
tion has been effected, not only via Paris and 
the great artists, but also via our immigrants 
from across the seas, who bring to us the gifts 
of their age-old household gods, sacred to many 
generations of home-makers. 
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The author of 


This Side of Paradtse 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


has written a new novel. His 
masterpiece “This Side of Para- 
dise’’ was one of the most talked- 
of books last year—hence one of 
the best sellers. His new novel 
will be talked of even more. We 
venture the opinion it will be the 
subject of more after-dinner dis- 
cussions this Summer and Fall 
than any other book. The title is 


The Beautiful and Damned 


It is a searching novel of the 
revolt of youth. Jt handles with- 
out gloves the dangers of dis- 
tllusioned youth. Yes—it is 
sensational. No moralizing, no 
side-tracking, Fitzgerald drives 
ahead with his climacteric story 
leaving the reader to be judge 
and jury. 


The Beautiful and Damned 


is a story that will jolt you, 
perhaps it will shock'.you—it 
certainly will entertain you. It 
will give you an interesting sub- 
ject to talk about with your 
friends on many occasions. It 
begins in September MeErro- 
POLITAN, out August 12th. 25 
cts. per copy at your newsstand, 
or send us $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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standard siding 


endure for a lifetime, v 
keep. From the standpoi 
" €conomy, upke 
in home buildi 
most exacting 












Send for bur Distinct 
know about building 








__ Shingle Breothi West Coast Lambermen's Assoc 
ation, Henry Bailding, Seattle, Wi or 
The Shingle Manufactur inti of British 
agree Dek em 7 » B.C. 
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The Responsibility of Hard 
BUILD NOW ARDWARE, when installed, becomes a per- 
Bnd Ist Saspent manent part of your home. The beauty and 
final touch of beauty mechanical excellence of Sargent Hardware make 
ae it worthy of this responsibility. 


Sargent Hardware will retain its charm and use- 
fulness year after year—as long as the house 
stands. There are Sargent designs to harmonize 
with every style of architecture or decoration. 



























If you are building now, discuss this important 
matter with your architect. If your dream-home 
has not yet taken shape, use this opportunity of 
learning more about builder’s hardware. In either 
case you should have the Sargent Book of Designs. 


This booklet contains 75 pages of interest to 
every builder or prospective builder. There are 
interesting facts about hardware and many illus- 
trations of attractive Sargent Patterns. It will be 
sent to you upon request, without charge. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 





Protect your present home 
against intruders, if insecure 
locks are on the doors, with 
the Sargent Night and Day 
Latch. Don’t forget the base- 
ment, attic, linen closet and 
other inside doors. 
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A Charming Birdbath 
of Artificial Stone 
fifteen inches square, three 
sae ae inches thick, hollowed out 

A fa round, two and one-half 
inches deep in centre slop- 
ing to three-eighths at edge. Inexpensive, Practical, Artistic. 
Oc plant cette ceicgelecin IT ATTRACTS THE BIRDS 
dete aseiveveumannsmmaiereeel Price, $2.50. Three for $6.75, f. 0. b. Verona. 
your planting plans call for in Verona Bird Houses. Send for List. 
Trees - Shrubs W. H. BAYLES, 22 Park Ave. Verona, New Jersey 


Evergreens or 


Perennials TULIPS ‘ NARCISSI e PEONIES 


We can fill any requirements to 
“tga maximum satisfaction. Write 
or our catalog. Tulips. Late-flowering, all colors, 100 bulbs, $2.00. Narcissi. 


“Successful for over a century” Ten varieties in mixture, 100 bulbs, $2.40. Peonies. All 


AMERICAN NURSERIES different, good assortment of colors, 12 for $3.00, 7 for $2.00, 
3 for $1.00. Bulbs ready now, peonies in September. 








Singer Building 
New York All prices include delivery by mail or express 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, CARTERVILLE, MO. 


September will be the Building Number 
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The Diary of a Garden That Grew 


(Continued from page 110) 


an abandoned rain-water cistern which has had 
part of the brick wall removed. Cool, so they 
may not shrink; moisture enough to prevent 
wilting, but not enough to form a film of water 
or to cause sprouting; in separate boxes in- 
stead of a large pile or bin to prevent sweating 
and overheating of the centre of the mass; 
ventilated to carry off excess moisture and 
to lower the temperature during warm spells, 
Best temperature, 35° to 50°. 

3. Beans. 

They were allowed to mature in the field, 
were then gathered and spread on the barn 
chamber floor. They are now ready to be 
shelled, and after drying thoroughly in thin 
layers will be placed in paper bags and sus- 
pended from the barn beams out of reach of 
mice. They can be secured against weevil by 
fumigating with carbon bisulphide in an air- 
tight container. One ounce poured over the 
beans and left for 48 hours will treat 13 bushels, 
The vapor is highly inflammable. 

Next month the remaining crops will be 
placed in storage. 


SEPTEMBER ACCOUNTS 





Receipts 

Beets re $.10 
Brussels Sprouts | eee -40 
Cabbage a emer .20 
Carrots Pu MBMR i sco. oszieyere -30 
Chard ro Se 25 
Corn ye Sere 3.00 
Kohlrabi Li, OIE 15 
New Zealand Spinach 1} pks......... 35 
Potatoes 5; bushels*..... 8.40 
Sieva Beans a, 3.30 
String Beans a eee .80 
Summer Squash Wes iota tone astern .80 
Tomatoes IGROE 8 cee cao 11.60 

$29.65 
GO See Ree eee RRA ee 17 $2.00 
COT LAINE. con 5 ccc ees nea Feswon 27.65 


*Includes stored and canned for later use. 


A Bit of Mediaeval Architecture 
(Continued from page 113) 


around on successive Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays. The location of a drinking- 
water supply for the establishment was an 
incentive for rather extensive reconnoiterings 
in the neighborhood, and the search for con- 
tours which would permit the ascent of a drive- 
way caused much wandering over cliffs so jag- 
ged as to test the surefootedness of a mountain 
goat. 

The owner’s first idea was to build merely a 
simple, two-room camp on top of this height 
— a height commanding, within a single pano- 
rama, three quarters of the horizon circle, from 
which can be seen Wachusett, Monadnock, 
and Blue Hill. The bare necessites of camp 
comfort soon demanded more room, so more 
room was added. The service or kitchen por- 
tion of the house was built first. Then, after it 
had been used for several years as a summer 
place, the larger stone portion was erected and 
the whole thus became a permanent, ‘year 
round’ country place. 

The extremes of architectural style have 
been successfully combined, and perhaps it 1s 
their variety of character, so picturesquely 
composed, that creates the secret charm of the 


place. 
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Economy in Building 


Discerning architects have widely specified “ CREO-DIPT ” 
Stained Shingles for side walls as well as roofs—for archi- 
tectural detail beauty and dignity. 

Their distinctive qualities of permanence and dependability have 
won for “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles, the confidence of discerning 
builders — and have proven their economy as building materials. The 
open market does not afford such quality in shingles or stains. 


Write for our Portfolio of Fifty large photographs of Homes by Promi- 
nent Architects with color samples. Ask about ‘*CREO-DIPT” Thatched 
Roofs and 24-inch Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial White effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Ine. 
1077 Oliver St., 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


“‘CREO-DIPT’* Stained Shingles 

on side walls and roof of Oakmont 

Y Country Club, Pittsburg, Pa. <Ar- 

C chitects: Janssen & Abbott. 
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You, too, will be delighted 
with HOLLIS’ Peonies 


No better Peonies were ever grown than those introduced by George Hollis, and 
I am offering about thirty named varieties originated by him and direct from his 
original stock, together with many other well-known varieties. 


TRY THIS FAMOUS TRIO 

ATTRACTION. One of the very finest of the Japanese type, termed ‘“Won- 
derful Glowing Suns.’’ Guards are clear tyrian-rose, center same color as guards, 
tipped with yellow. Pleasant fragrance. $2.00 each. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. Of semi-rose type. One 
of the brightest dark crimson. Stamens intermingled 
with petals. Mid-season. $2.00 each. 
L.W. ATWOOD. White, with occasional crimson 
fleck. Center cream-white. Mid-season. $3.00 each. 

Special Offer: I will mail one strong root 

of each of above three for $5.00 postpaid. 
My new Fall Catalogue will tell you all about the Best Peonies, 
Tris, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, Narcissi and Phlox. Let me 

send you a copy. 


J. K. ALEXANDER, World's Largest Dahlia Grower 
315-325 Central Street, East Bridgewater, Mass. 





































Fig. 168 


Jenkins Brass Angle 
Radiator Valve with 
union, 





Fig. 370 
Jenkins Brass Gate 
Valve for feed lines rising 


from top of boiler in base- 
ment. 





Fig. 352 


Jenkins Brass Swing 
Check Valve for return 
lines entering at bottom 
of boiler. 
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Biggest asset to heating 
comfort 


Jenkins *“‘Diamond Marked”’ heating valves 
throughout the home 


ENKINS Heating Valves give perfect heat regulation, 

for they can be opened easily and closed tightly. 
They do not stick, nor become out of alignment. They 
are heavy valves, sturdily constructed, and remain true 
and perfect under use and even abuse, and under the 
strains of contraction and expansion, and lifting and set- 
tling of pipes, all of which throw the ordinary cheap, 
light weight valves “out of kilter,” causing leaks and 
other trouble. Jenkins Valves do not leak, because they 
are made steam- and water-tight around the spindle. 


Warm, comfortable homes depend on good valves; for a 
heating system, no matter how good, is no better than 
the valves. Life-time service, dependability, and free- 
dom from replacement and costly repairs prove Jenkins 
Valves the least expensive, although their first cost may 
be a little more than the ordinary light weight valve. 
Jenkins Valves have been consistently made for over 
half a century, their construction is standardized and all 
parts are interchangeable. 


Send for interesting booklet on plumbing and heating valves 


JENKINS BROS. 





Ge WG SENG insti ecceancuncasiatnie New York 
524 Atlantic Avenue--.-......--.--------------------------- Boston 
133 No. Seventh Street. ...--- -----Philadelphia 
646 Washington Boulevard.....--.---- ----------------- Chicago 


Jenkins Bros., Limited 


Montreal, Canada London, England 


FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Montreal, Canada 





s¥ 


Sei 5) SINCE 1864 
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CAN YOU THINK OF ANY HARDER TEST 
FOR WOOD THAN GREENHOUSE USE? 


You know ordinary wood in greenhouses lasts not over 4 years. 


Zero on one side, hot humidity on the other, constant contact with wet, rich earth and com- 
post, constant sprinkling and sweating, all combine in an invitation to hurry up and rot. 


NEXT TO THE GROWTH OF THE PLANTS THEMSELVES 


THE BUSIEST THING IN A GREENHOUSE 


is the decay-tendency of the wood it is mostly made of. 


THOSE WHO MAKE GREENHOUSES A BUSINESS 

















One of the largest greenhouse manufacturers, J.C. Moninger Co., Chicago, says: 
“We first began using Cypress exclusively for greenhouse construction in 1885, using it previously in 
conjunction with pine. The greenhouses then built with Cypress are being uscd today by their owners 


and the wood is found perfectly preserved and free of any decay or rot.” Figure it out for yourself. 





WRITE TODAY for VOLUME 3 of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, WITH 20 PAGES 





of Valuable Guidance for Amateur Greenhouse Folks. (Sent PROMPTLY and no charge.) 








“WOOD THAT WILL STAND THE GREENHOUSE TEST 
WILL STAND ANYTHING,’’ SO INSIST _ON CYPRESS FOR EVERYTHING. 
When planning new improvements or repairs to old ones, just remember —‘‘With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE” 











Let our *‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. , 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 





1206 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 1206 Graham Building, Jack ville, Florida 

















INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW. 




















Collector’s Luck 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


“If you are a collector, you will enjoy reading this chatty little book, a ‘repository of 
pleasant and profitable discourses descriptive of household furniture and ornaments of olden 
time.’ If you are not a collector, you will enjoy the book, too, for Mrs. Carrick takes you 
enthusiastically by the hand on a day when the ‘noonday stands still for heat’ and leads 
you toa dingy little shop just off the busy city street, or better yet, to a quaint, white farm- 
house, with cool, green shutter-blinds, cuddled in among the trees at the end of a dusty road. 
She will show you where you may find hidden treasures — here a Staffordshire platter, there 
a pewter jug or a luster pitcher.”” — Springfield Republican. 


For the summer motorist who is interested in antiques and 
wishes to search for them while traveling through the highways 
and byways, the author reveals many novel ideas and secrets. 


Profusely illustrated, charmingly bound, $2.50 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREsS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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To trace the growth of the owner’s idea and 
his expanding needs in this rambling plan 
is not only to trace he sequence of practi- 
cal necessities, but to follow an elementary 
lesson in archeology; for its various bits of 
ornament — the cast concrete figures, the gar- 
goyles, and the many other items of interest — 
have been salvaged from older buildings. The 
brownstone columns of the pergola, for in- 
stance, once adorned the dignified entrance of 
an old Boston residence. The Colonial pilas- 
ters of the bedroom mantle were taken from a 
famous old Colonial building torn down to 
make way for new work. All these relics and 
many more, such as the ship’s lantern in the 
living-room, and the anchor chain on the ter- 
race wall have been gathered from land or sea. 
And here we find them gathered under the 
quiet seclusion of Nobscot, to rest and to rust 
while they tell their individual story to any 
imaginative guest. 


The Romance of the Water-Lily 
(Continued from page 115) 


variety is chary of its gifts, however, and con- 
fines itself to a few of our Southern and Mid- 
Western states, though it has been successfully 
cultivated I believe, in others. 

The American lotus, which is also called 
water chinquapin, differs in no way from its 
Egyptian sister, ‘the lotus that is blue,’ and 
from that of India which is pink, except in 
color, our own being of a deep rich cream. 

In Arkansas, one of the states in which the 
Nelumbo lutéa grows to great perfection, | had, 
last summer, the inexpressible delight of com- 
ing unexpectedly, one morning, upon a big wil- 
low-fringed pond in which were hundreds of 
these exquisitely cool, creamy, sculpture-like 
blossoms, hundreds of buds and as many big 
bare copper-green seed-pods, lifting their lovely 
heads to greet the early morning sun, the seed- 
pods shining in the sunlight like jewel-studded 
cups of malachite. ‘But who can describe how 
they grow or imagine their beauty or utter the 
depths of their meaning?’ 

Seeing them thus, one cannot wonder that, 
in the mythological systems of the East, the 
lotus is an object of veneration. The Egyp- 
tians dedicated it to their gods Osiris and Isis, 
and for them it represents the rising again of 
the sun and the gift of eternal youth. In every 
form of their art it is seen in symbolical mean- 
ing, and in every ceremony of importance it 
has its place. 

In India, where it is known as the flower of 
Buddha, it is held sacred, for was not Brahma 
born in its heart? ‘O, the jewel in the heart of 
Buddha!’ — the ecstatic prayer ever upon 
the lips of the Buddhist worshiper is easily 
comprehended when one looks into the heart 
of the mystic blossom. The glowing seed- 
receptacle holding within its depths the sacred 
spark of life, surrounded by a royal body- 
guard of golden stamens is certainly not an 
unfit subject for worship. 

The lotus figures in another interesting 
legend of Buddha’s birth. When Maya, the 
Queen mother, found her time had come she 
went to the palace gardens and stood under a 
certain tree, 

A stately trunk, straight as a temple shaft 

With crown of glossy leaves and fragrant blooms; 
And knowing the time come — for all things knew — 
The conscious tree bent down its bough to make 

A bower about Queen Maya’s majesty. .. . 
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Ever Try 
Iris Potpourri? 


One of my customers has left with me a 
standing order for one bulb of all new seedling 
Irises. I wascurious enough to ask her why. 

“Well, there are so many beautiful vari- 
eties that you simply can’t grow all of them 
in borders, so I have one large bed where all the new 
ones are placed. I call it “Iris Potpourri.” 

The idea appealed to me, and, I believe, will appeal 
to many of my friends. 


Here’s An Excellent Start 


Collection A—twenty-five separate varieties, packed 
and correctly labeled, will be sent for $5; Collection 
A2—fifty separate varieties for $10. 

Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties contains over a 
hundred pages, with numerous illustrations in natural 
colors, and many photographic reproductions. Too 
costly for miscellaneous distribution, but a copy will be 
sent for $1, which sum may be deducted from your first 
order amounting to $10. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


125 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Pennsylvania 
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Will produce a full crop of berries 


next June, if planted this Summer 
DREER’S “Cxratocue. 


offers the best varieties and gives full directions for plant- 

ing; also offers Celery and Cabbage Plants, seasonable 

Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, potted Hardy Peren- 

nials, etc. Write fora free copy and kindly mention 
this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THIS BOOK 
ON HOME 


BEAUTIFYING 


FREE 


This book tells how to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting—just what 
materials to use and how to apply them. 
Contains complete instructions for fin- 
ishing all wood—hard and soft—old 
Tells how to secure beauti- 
ful enameled effects with Johnson’s 
Enamel and stained effects with John- 
son’s Wood Dye. ‘This book tells how 
you can easily make and keep your 


or new. 


floors beautiful with 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in three convenient 


“The 


PROPER TREATMENT 


r 
FLOOR ent RK 


an 
FUR NITURE 
‘Price 25¢ 


$.c. JOHNSON ‘. SON é 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities 
RACINE, WIS. U:S.A 





forms—Paste Wax for polishing floors and linoleum; 


Liquid Wax, the dust-proof polish for furniture, pianos, 
Powdered Wax for 


woodwork and automobiles; 
dancing floors. 


Ask your best dealer in paints for a free copy of 
Johnson’s Book ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
If he is unable to furnish 
it, write us giving your dealer’s name, and we will send 


Woodwork and Furniture.”’ 


you the book free and postpaid. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB8, RACINE, WIS. 
‘The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 


CANADIAN FACTORY — BRANTFORD 
































Everyday Adventures 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, Jr. 


“‘ People who like the woods and the wood creatures, and 
who enjoy reading about them in a pleasant, leisurely, hap- 
py-hearted book, will find ‘Everyday Adventures’ wholly 
delightful.’”"—N. Y. Herald. Illustrated by we 


3.00 
The Amenities of Book-Collecting 
By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


We ramble with the author through auction rooms and 
bookstores of London, New York and Philadelphia, meet 


noted booksellers, and learn much of the process, ethics and 
delights of book-collecting. Illustrated from Mr. Newton's 
| re 








markable collection. Third large edition. $4.00 


if the right books are there. 


WHETHER IN THE CITY OR THE COUNTRY 


the seashore or the mountains, your home this summer will be pleasanter 
Adventure story, nature story, biography, or 
amusing essay —here are books to browse through in hours of holiday leisure. 


The Mutineers 
By CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES 

A lively sea story of the days when sailing vessels made 
fortunes carrying cargoes between Salem, Mass., and Canton. 
Avowedly written for boys, but whoever can read ‘* Treasure 
Island” or *‘ Midshipman Easy” with pleasure will revel in 










these adventures. Illustrated. $2.00 
An American Idyll 
By CORNELIA STRATTON PARKER 

“If you admire ‘strong men and true,’ if you enjoy biog- 


ils to you, ifa 


raphy, if you like love stories, if naiveté < f 
re, then this 


tale of happiness well told brings you pleas 
book belongs on your reading list.” ‘ 
Seventh large impression. 





$1.75 





The Story of a Fortunate Youth 


Chapters from the Biography of an Elderly 
Gentleman 


By JEAN KENYON MACKENZIE 


It is most interestingly written by his daughter and with 
all the charm and sympathy of a young and buoyant writer. 
A piece of “‘Americanization” to be read with pleasure by 
young and old. $1.25 





Published by 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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House Door 
Hardware for 
Better Homes 









Hangers 7” to the beauty of your home by 
eee using Richards-Wilcox house door 
Sliding House Doe ‘Hangers and fittings—sliding doors give 
: you airy freedom of large open spaces, 
Window Hardware _ or the privacy ofcompletely closed rooms. 


for 
AiR-Way Sun Room Let in the sunshine and the breeze and shut 


Windows . 
out the storms and winds—your sun porch 
¢ a n and sleeping room windows—hung on 
arage Moor Hangers = AiR- Way Multifold Window hardware— 


for : ° 
Sliding, Folding Doors | bring a new meaning to home comfort. 


New homes are better when equipped with Richards-Wilcox door hardware 
—old homes remodelled with Richards-Wilcox door hardware are like new. 


ccc 


Askfor [O° Ife ¢ Mm Ask for 
Catalogue oo ” Catalogue 
H. B. C4 S1Lot AURORA.ILLINOIS,U.S.A. nS w YORK H. B. C4 
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We can prove that this warm air heat is more economical 
fe y than steam, water or furnace heat. LE AKLE ss 
Send for our “ Saving Sense on Heating” Booklet. 


HEALTH | ae Retse DUSTLESS 
HEAT | Foo. otis. Mi. | NOISELESS 








INSIDE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Edited by HENRIETTA C, PEABODY 
bp es author of this new book has rendered practical assistance to HouSE BEAUTIFUL readers 
through her two books, Homemakers’ Questions and Answers, and What Makes the 
House Beautiful. Her latest work is a companion volume to What Makes the House 
Beautiful and contains many skilful designs for interior furnishings presented in a most 
attractive form. To be published September 1st. Illustrated, $3.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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The Queen seized a bough of the tree and, with 
her face to the East, gave birth to her son, 
who immediately rose and walked seven steps 
toward each point of the compass, lotus flow- 
ers dropping from his feet at each step. An 
article-of Buddhist faith is that all those 
reaching Paradise will be seated upon lotus 
blossoms, and Buddha is so represented. 

The lotus was introduced into Japan and 
that zsthetic people lost no time in making a 
cult of the flower which they made to symbol- 
ize purity under trial and temptation, ‘O 
lotus-leaf,’ a Japanese poet cries, 


I dreamt that the wide earth 
Held naught more pure than thee — held naught 
more true; 
Why, then, when on thee rolls a drop of dew 
Pretend that ’t is a gem of priceless worth? 


The lotus growing out of the mud is a frequent 
metaphor for the heart that remains unsullied 
by contact with the world. ‘If thou art born in 
a poor man’s hut,’ they say, ‘and yet hast wis- 
dom, thou art even as the lotus-flower growing 
out of the mud.’ 

While we in America do not go to the ex- 
treme of reverence for the flower necessary for 
a religious cult, we have many devotees who 
pay homage to the mystical plant. 

Both the Nymphaea corrulea of Egypt and 
the Nymphaa Lotus rubra of India have been 
introduced into this country and are success- 
fully grown here. Botanists give us, I believe, 
twenty-five original varieties of the water- 
lily, and from these so many hybrids have 
been developed that it would be difficult to 
enumerate them. Their subtle esthetic color- 
ings range through all the celestial blues to 
royal purples, from the softest and rosiest of 
pinks to deep and glowing reds, from pure 
whites to golden yellow, and the hybridists 
tell us they are, as yet, only at the beginning 
of things. 

But to go back to the original varieties, the 
greatest wonder plant, perhaps, in all nature 
is the giant Victoria Regia, a native of Central 
and South America. This too, has found its 
way both to Europe and the United States. 

The botanist Haenke was, perhaps, the first 
European to see this magnificent flower in 
blossom, and he is said to have been so over- 
come that he fell on his knees in a rapture of 
adoration. At intervals of a few years other 
scientists discovered it in other parts of the 
country and in South America. An interesting 
description is given of it by M. Marcoy, a 
French traveler who made its acquaintance in 
about 1875, at Nufia Lake, in the Ucayli region 
of the Amazon. ‘The waters of this particular 
lake,’ he says, ‘were black as ink and reflected 
neither the light of the sky nor the rays of the 
sun; it was about six miles in circumference 
and was fringed by a thick curtain of vegeta- 
tion. Its surface at certain points was covered 
with nymphea whose gigantic leaves were of a 
brownish tint, which contrasted strongly with 
the ruddy wine-color of their up-turned bor- 
ders. Mingled with these leaves, magnificent 
flowers were in full blossom, whose petals of a 
milky whiteness outside were brightened inside 
by a dull red tint with centre markings of a 
darkish violet. These flowers in their enormous 
development and the size of their buds, which 
resemble ostrich eggs, might have been taken 
as representatives of an antediluvian flora. 

‘A multitude of stilt-plovers, ibises, Bra- 
zilian ostriches and spoon-bills disported 
themselves on this splendid carpet, and added 
to the striking character of the scene, while 
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Why Use 
Garbage Cans? 


Do you continue to use 
garbage and rubbish cans 
because you are satisfied ? 
Or do you tolerate them 
because they are necessary 
evils? 


Drop All Waste Here-Then orget It 
—L 


KEENERATOR 


has at last emancipated the homefrom theseevils 











The door shown is located in the kitchen. Into it is put every- 
thing that is not wanted—tin cans, garbage, broken crockery, 
paper, sweepings, bottles, cardboard boxes—in fact, all those 
things that accumulate in the home from day to day and are a 
continuous nuisance and dangerous health hazard. 


The material deposited falls down the regular house chimney 
flue into the incinerator built into the base of the chimney in the 
basement. From time to time a match is touched to it and it 
burns itself up. The material deposited is the only fuel required. 
Not one penny for operating cost and yet you have abolished 
garbage and refuse cans forever. 


Sanitary— Economical 
Convenient — Odorless 


A postal to us today will bring an interesting 
catalog to you tomorrow 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 


528 CLINTON STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Offices in all large cities 
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A Group of Small Houses 


A group of four designs has been made 
to order for THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL by 
a firm of well-known Boston architects. 
Complete working drawings and specifica- 
tions are on sale at the address given below. 


7 o> 
» Pa 





Single Gambrel 


Sod 
Adden & Parker, Architects. 


On receipt of ten cents in stamps and your name and ad- 
dress, we will send you a large circular showing all 
our house plans with dimensions and full particulars. 
Our “Prize House”’ will be sure to interest you. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


(Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Whether exact re- 
| production or not, 
every pieceof W. Irving 
HAND-FORGED 

HARDWARE 


| has the “‘feeling’’ and 
| ‘*touch’’ which only 
| the hand of the ‘‘un- 
| hurried smith’’ long £ 
| trained in the Irving 

| way can impart. 


W. Irving 


Latch Set 
No. 162 








Write us or visit our shop 


3267328 East 38" St. New York Git 


Telephone Murray fill 8536. 
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A Beautiful and Economical xe Fire 


Clean, pure, healthful heat, always ready. No troublesome kindling to 
prepare, no fires to lay; no dirty, dusty ashes to remove and litter up the 


rugs and draperies. 
This wonderful new discovery sets back in your fireplace and floods the room 


Various sizes at varying prices to meet different requirements. 
tive period designs to harmonize with the furnishings of any home. 


New York 
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Je HUMPHREY 


FRadiantfire 








Heat is always right on tap, just like light and water. 


with heat, cheer and firelight. 
Attrac- 


General Gas Light Company 


Kalamazoo San Francisco 
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serving as objects of comparison by which the 
observer could judge of the size of the leaves 
and flowers, which these birds shook by their 
movements without submerging them.’ M. 
Marcoy succeeded in securing a specimen of 
the flower and bud and after repeated at- 
tempts finally was able to detach one of the 
leaves which was strongly anchored to the bot- 
tom of the lake. This leaf was placed upon 
crossed poles and carried to camp, where it was 
found to weigh thirteen and one-half pounds 
and was twenty-four feet nine inches in cir- 
cumference. The magnificent blossom was 
four feet two inches around, the petals nine 
inches in length, and its weight three and one- 
half pounds. M. Marcoy declares he was 
prouder of his trophy than was old Demetrius 
Poliorcetes of a new city added to the list of 
his conquests. 

The Victoria Regia has been very success- 
fully cultivated at various botanical gardens in 


Radiator Obtrusiveness cmnnes Its Solution this country, but seems never to have lived be- 





























yond a few years, producing in a number of 
HY consider for a moment having the machinery of your heating instances, however, during that time, hundreds 
system in the form of radiators, always in insistent prominence? of white blossoms. The fragrance of the flower 

Let us suggest ways of obscuring them with decorative metal grilles. is unique and most seductive. 
Ways that easily convert the objectionable into the desirable. Ways ee ee those of 
that turn the ugly into the harmonious. Send for booklet. the lotuses, are edible. en they are ripe 
they are ground by the native women into 


flour (the plant in Central America is called 
Mayz del’ aqua — water-maize), and is said to 
far exceed the flour made from wheat. The 
first person in Europe to grow this gigantic 
lily to the perfection of a blossom was the Duke 
of Devonshire, and on the great day of its 
opening, Queen Victoria, for whom it was 
named, came to his gardens for an exchange of 
royal courtesies with this queen of the flower- 
world. One wonders what her thoughts might 
have been of the insignificance of human great- 
ness! Did she agree that ’t was paltry to be 
Cesar? 
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Dining-Rooms That Stimulate 
(Continued from page 117) 


indirect light, which is very restful to the eyes. 
The metal fixture is finished in many effects, 
including polychrome, cream enamel, silver, 
and gold; others are of wrought iron. The last 
are particularly suited to the room furnished 
with Italian Renaissance furniture. Parchment 
candle shades tinted with hints of jade and 
henna, with perhaps an old Latin quotation, go 
with the wrought-iron fixture. Tassels, and 
shades of silk, cretonne, and wicker are also 
attractive additions to these light fixtures and 
help to carry out both color scheme and period 
effect. Floors with plain coverings, which are 
always so restful and tasteful, are very good 





Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates and all other properties. 

We invite correspondence with those who 
are interested. Estimates furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


“The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 
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and a suitable setting for the more colorful 
things in the rooms, such as draperies, flowers, 
and dishes. Of course, rugs in designs are also 
used, and the choice varies from coarse fibre 


Recommended Books rugs for the informal eating-room, to deep- 


HE new ‘Recommended Books”’ list is ready, and will be sent piled Wiltons and silk Oriental rugs of rich 
to any address upon request. The Readers’ Service will fill but subdued colorings. 
cash orders for any book on this list. The books mentioned are 
on Architecture, Interior Decoration, Household Management, 
Gardening, and House Planning and Building. They have been 
examined, and are recommended by THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. 


Readers’ Service—House Beautiful Publishing Co. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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perfection. It changes the drab color 
of cement or stucco to a pure, rich 
white or one of many beautiful tints. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coat- 
ing waterproofs all houses of brick, 
cement and stucco. Dampness will 
not seep in. Driving rains cannot 
beat through it. Violent storms or 
broiling sun do not harm it in the 
least. 

Send for samples in white, or your 
choice of a large range of colors. 
Booklet No. 17 shows many beauti- 
ful Bay State Coated Homes. Write 
for both today. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Boston, Mass. 
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SPENCER installations for 
every type of building, at 
surprisingly low cost. 





The Spencer Turbine Co. 


Dept. H. B. 





Hartford, Conn. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 130) 


average figures would seem to indicate— 
not at the beginning, anyway, for practice 
makes for efficiency in this as well as in all 
other things. These average figures are 
based on experience in many cities and in 
thousands of homes, but it is in the cities where 
the rates are especially low that the largest 
number of electric ranges are found which in- 
fluences the average figure. No one need ex- 
pect to cook as cheaply by electricity as by coal 
or gas unless the rate for current be very low, 
but, by the same token, why should they? 
Surely the advantage of electric cooking over 
all other methods is so desirable, so valuable, 
that it is worth more, just as a vacuum cleaner 
is worth more than a broom. And the fact that 
to-day there are more than 3000 electric ranges 
in use in Los Angeles,: just under 2000 in 
Boston, over 1000 in Dallas, over 1600 in Boise, 
over 1500 in Butte, over 1200 in St. Louis, over 
1600 in Salt Lake City, over 2300 in Spokane, 
and very large numbers in other cities scattered 
over the country, is proof enough that the 
electric range is worth what it costs and does 
not cost too much. 

When it comes to the question, therefore, of 
whether you should cook by electricity now, 
remember the way to go about it. First, get a 
clear picture of what it means to cook electri- 
cally and what it will be worth to you to enjoy 
the advantages it brings. Figure out the value 
of the many benefits that come with this new 
method and routine of cooking. When you are 
pretty sure just how much or little you really 
want these things, then take up the matter of 
the price of the range, and the terms under 
which it may be bought. Then discuss with 
your local lighting company the probable 
monthly cost of cooking electrically at the rate 
obtainable in your locality. Balance this so- 
much-a-month installment price, plus this 
monthly-current-bill, plus these benefits of 
cooking the electrical way, against the present 
cost of cooking the way you do, plus the dis- 
advantages and inconveniences you suffer, and 
you are ready to decide. Is the additional 
monthly cost of doing it electrically going to be 
worth more or less than the better cooking, 
plus the added comforts and economies it will 
bring? 

If the answer is yes, as it has been with so 
many thousand other households in America, 
then proceed to select your range. There are 
many types and sizes, and your lighting com- 
pany can advise you as to their difference. 
The electric ranges on the market to-day are 
all the products of well-known manufacturers. 
They are all approved by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters after the most rigid tests. 

Should you cook electrically now? My ans- 
wer to that is that you should look into it at 
once — working out the problem in the way I 
have suggested. If you find that, at the rates 
now offered in your town, the monthly cost will 
be greater than you can afford right now, your 
time will not have been thrown away. Wait 
until more ranges are in use and your company 
establishes a cooking-rate — and in the mean- 
time use a grill, a percolator, an immersion 
heater, and a separate oven that you can at- 
tach to a lamp socket. If you can’t have a 
range at once, secure as many small appliances 
as you need and do some cooking electrically, 
and let the range come later. 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


We specialize in Reed Furniture of the 
better quality. The artistic designs we 
are constantly featuring are created ex- 
clusively for homes of refinement, clubs, 
and yachts. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


The REED SHOP Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
“Catalogue of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage. 
































ANDORRA 


Trees and 
shrubs, dis- 
tinctive in 
quality and 
large size 
which will 
produce an 
immediate 
effect 
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Have you seen 
ANDORRA? 





























ANNOUNCING A NEW EDITION OF 


Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


q This new volume is an enlarged and revised 
edition of the little hand-book which has 
proved such an excellent and practical aid for 
all homemakers. The early problems of finan- 
cing, selection of site and design, construction 
problems, practical guidance in heating, light- 
ing, plumbing and ventilating —all these are 
discussed from an experience based upon 
thousands of everyday building and decora- 
tion problems which have come to the Readers’ 
Service Department of The House Beautiful. 


$1.00 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 
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Closets 
(Continued from page 120) 


to hide unused garments in this space. This is 
one closet the architect is not ashamed to own. 
While making the repairs, a space was dis- 
covered over a mantel and this niche, sacred 
to the departed, was utilized. A space in 
front of the expansion boiler was closed with a 
half-door and the house-maid has a place for 
brooms. 

In another room, space between the tank 
and a sloping roof shelters extra table glass be- 
hind its small paneled doors, while a similar 
panel protects the house stationery. The li- 
brary has three simple and obvious closets. A 
fourth one, not often suspected, is a chimney 
panel. This bears on a shelf, the receiver of the 
interhouse telephone. A fifth one has the 
vacuum-cleaner button and the telephone bat- 
teries; while the crowning glory of all is a deep, 
precious-china cabinet in an otherwise unused 
space over the back stairs. A space in the back 
hall, fitted up with shelves and furnished with 
wide doors, makes a place for the master’s bed 
linen. High above the shower is one bath- 
room and lighted by a skylight, is a small, deep 
closet for tooth brushes, powders, and so forth, 
and for the usual family emergency remedies 
in a household two miles from the village. 

I have not counted the clothes-presses in the 
bedrooms and the entrance hall, or the two 
diamond-paned corner cupboards in the dining- 
room, all of them orthodox and architectural. 
But, counting only the odd, unusual ones 
(shades of my Grandmother’s attics!), there 
now remains but one—the queer, unique 
opening from the third hall back. This is just 
a space, but so handy for useless things, when 
one has a ‘Chloe cleaning up!’ Closets! Yes. 
Every one useful and each using what other- 
wise would have been wasted — stupid space. 


Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 122) 


of the rest of the flower. When a bee enters this 
opening, it finds itself in a little room out of 
which it cannot go by the entrance through 
which it came. But it soon discovers two small 
holes at one end of the room. So the bee walks 
toward one of these and makes its way out. As 
it crowds through one of the exits, it must rub 
its back against the stigma of the blossom, 
thus covering it with any pollen that was up- 
on its back when it entered the little room, 
and then against the pollen-bag or anther of 
the flower, which smears the bee with a fresh 
supply of viscid pollen grains to carry to the 
next blossom. In this way it carries the fertil- 
izing dust, as it journeys from flower to flower, 
and causes the seeds to develop in the flowers 
which, otherwise, would wither in a barren 
beauty. 

This is a fair illustration of the strange mech- 
anism by means of which this highest of fam- 
ilies of flowering plants brings about the cross- 
fertilization of its seeds. These devices were 
investigated by Darwin, who wrote one of the 
most notable books in the history of science as 
a record of his observations upon them. The 
other lady’s-slippers have similar structures 
which will well repay the interested attention 
of every plan-lover. ; 

There is an interesting white form of this 
pink lady’s-slipper which is occasionally found 
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HAVE YOU 


a Persian rug in your home? A piece of Chinese por- 
celain or embroidery ? A sapphire, afan ra shawl 
from the bazars of Kashmir? A brass box from 
Benares? A screen from the Coromandel Coast? 
Or an odd bit of carved ivory or jade ? 

Yes? Then you have that rich possession called a 
feeling for the Orient. 

ASIA is the only American Magazine devoted exclu- 
sively to the East. It satisfies that penchant for the 
beautiful, the quaint, the rar things of the Orient 
and expands your knowledge cf them. 


In the August Issue 


THE DEADLY KARAIT 
By Will Levington Comfort and Zamin ki Dost. A 
tale of social human beings beating their hearts out 
against mountain isvlation in India. Passion, ten- 
derness, pity — go to make up a remarkable tale. 


THE DANGEROUS ISLANDS 


By Frederick O’Brien, he of the popular South Sea 
stories! This is one of his best. 


THE GREAT RIVER 


Tales of life in Burma, told in the .olden shadows of 
the Shwe Dagon at Rangoon, by L. Adams Beck. 


Hindu Stories in American Negro Folk Lore 


By Norman Brown 


There’s always someone telling us things that we 
don’t know. Here comes Mr. Brown with the dis- 
covery that our beloved Uncle Remus stories have 
Oriental counterparts in the bedtime tales told ’neath 
the sway of the punka to little Hindu children. 


SINGING CRAFTSMEN OF 
CHINA 


How China casts her spell over the patient hearts of 
her poor workmen, 


These and many more articles appear in the 


August pages. Unusual illustrations and an 
exquisite art insert — as usual. 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 
More than 60 illustrations — Art insert of 8 pages 
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OETEN an eyesore in your estate 


BAD SPOTS isa spot of ground that refuses 


c to grow anything to admire. We 
OVERED WITH can sort you out with beautiful 


WILD FLOWERS things that defy poor soil, shallow 
soil, poor and excessive moisture, 

or any other combination. 

Write all about it to 


BOTANICAL NURSERY COMPANY 
(Wild Flowers) 
1105 Court Street - - Lapeer, Michigan 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES 


Edited by his son, HENRY JAMES 








“The rey tones of his voice are audible in them, his wit is 
here, his fine considerateness, his friendships, naturalness, 
variety, sincerity. Nobody’s humor draws closer likenesses of 
Persons and ideas and points of view. Nobody’s seriousness is 
more informal. Is there a better book of letters in English?” 

—New Republic. 


Two volumes, illustrated, $10.00 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 8 Arlington Street, BOSTON (17) 
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mingled with its brighter-colored sisters. This 
is commonly considered a ‘sport,’ but occurs so 
regularly and over so wide a region that it is 
probably a true variety. 

Two yellow lady’s-slippers are among the 
rarer visions one may hope to see in wilderness 
wanderings. Both are lovers of lowland woods 
and the sight of either is well worth miies of 
tramping. The large yellow lady’s-slipper is 
nearly the size of the pink species, the yellow 
blossoms being borne at the tip of a foot-high 
leafy stem. Leaves and stalks are covered with 
hairs, on account of which this is often called 
the Downy Moccasin flower, and by the botan- 
ists Cypridipium hirsutum. Its flowers are al- 
most twice as large as those of the nearly re- 
related small yellow lady’s-slipper, which is 
commonly considered as a variety parviflorum 
of the larger species. The small one has a dis- 
tinct and pleasing fragrance and is certainly one 
of the most charming residents of the whole 
floral kingdom. 





The praises of the showy lady’s-slipper have 
been sung by generations of poets and natural- 
ists. In 1788 it was called Cypripedium regine 
by the botanist Walter, in token of its regal 
beauty, and it has been celebrated by many 
writers since. Its range of growth extends from 
Nova Scotia to North Carolina and westward 
to Dakota and Kentucky, and in some parts of 
this great region it has been reported as found 
in abundance. It is doubtless the most striking 
of the native orchids that may be naturalized 
in our gardens, and it is well worthy of having 
prepared for it a special place where it may 
bloom in full exposure to sunlight. It is said to 
be ‘the most gorgeous Cypripedium in the 
world,’ and its large white flowers, with the 
great labellum flushed, in varying degrees, 
with wine-red blotches, justify the statement. 
It is native to open boglands, and the flower- 
stalks often reach a height of two or three feet. 

In striking contrast to the regal beauty of 
this queenly flower is the small white lady’s- 
slipper, a rare and lovely blossom which seems 
fast approaching extinction. It has the added 
charm of fragrance and, in the few localities 
where it may still be found, it should be cher- 
ished by every lover of flowers, It has been re- 
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Sani-Flush 


TRADE MAGK MEG US PATENT Office 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Easy to use— 
and Effective 


Do you dread the task of cleaning the 
closet bowl? There is no need to, for 
Sani-Flush was made to relieve you of it. 
Just sprinkle a little into the bowl, follow 
the directions and flush. What could be 
easier? And the bowl is clean and odor- 
less—cleaned much more thoroughly than 
you could ever do it by the old scrubbing 
and scouring. Sani-Flush leaves the bowl 
and hidden trap sparkling white and abso- 
lutely sanitary. Disinfectants are not neces- 
sary after Sani-Flush has done its work. 


Sani-Flush is sold at gro- 
cery, drug, hardware, plumb- 
ing, and_ house - furnishing 
stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full 
sized can postpaid, (Cana- 
dian price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 





The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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What Makes the 
House Beautiful 


Edited by 
HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


q This book has a very practical as well as 
an esthetic value to those who are building 
or remodeling. [It isa collection of excellent 
illustrations and carefully made measured 
drawings of architectural details, accom- 
panied by explanatory text. Among the 
subjects treated are entrance doorways, in- 
side finish, stairways, bookcases, fireplaces 
and mantels, closets, kitchens, and corner 
cupboards. No one of the measured draw- 
ings could be made up by an architect for less 
than twice the price of the book itself. $3.00 
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8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Leavens Furniture | 


The careful, discriminating purchaser plans 
a home that will become more beautiful as the 
years go by—which both in exterior and in- 
terior appearance will take on additional charm 
as it grows older. 


He selects 


Leavens 
Colonial 
Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house itself ; 
this wonderful furniture will grow old grace- ): 
fully—remaining always in vogue and satis- i 
fying even the most fastidious taste. 

Personal preference may be exercised in the matter 
of finish. We will gladly supply unfinished pieces if 
desired, or finish to match any interiors. 

Write for set No. 2 of illustrations and Leavens stains. 
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ANUFACTURE 


32 CANAL STREET, 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO, Inc. 
BOSTON.MASS.’ esate 








Now’s 
the time to plant 


EVERGREENS 


r [os few people realize the fact that 
August and early September constitute 
the ideal period for the setting out of 

Evergreens of all kinds — when top growth 

has stopped and the full vigor of tree or 

shrub is in its roots. 

Don’t miss your opportunity this Fall. Look about 

your place and you'll discover dozens of spots 

a touch of cheery “Evergreen” could beautify 

through otherwise colorless Winter months. 

Our famous hardy stock affords you a selection 

beyond comparison in variety, beauty, and 

quality. 


Send for our handsome free Book 
“ BEAUTIFUL HoME SURROUNDINGS” 


WYMAN'S 
Framingham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 











To make the children happy this summer, 
give them a copy of 


BIRD STORIES 


The Second Book in Nature Study 
By EDITH M. PATCH 
NATURE holds the greatest pleasure for the little 
4 boys and girls who early become acquainted with 
the feathered folk, and this book of bird biographies 
contains a wealth of information. It will be loved by 
all who love birds, both for the sweetness and strength 
of the stories, and for the illustrations which give such 
intimate sketches of real birds as can only be drawn by 

an artist who is also a naturalist. 
Altractively bound, $1.25 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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ported from Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
Indiana, as well as from Canada and North 
Dakota. 

The mocassin blooms of these lady’s-slippers 
always seem to me the fitting abodes of wood- 
land sprites. I often look expectantly at them 
to see if the queer face of a brownie is not 
peeping out from the central opening, and 
when I find, on a rare red-letter day, one of the 
little ram’s-head lady’s-slippers, I am sure 
that, long ago, a brownie got hold of it and 
worked it over to his liking, making of it a 
strange caricature of himself. And it has re- 
tained the likeness through all the ages since, 
so that to-day it should be called the brownie- 
blossom. What it lacks in beauty, it makes up 
in pert sauciness; and the world would be the 
poorer had the brownie not appeared in season 
to do his work. Only in parts of Maine is one 
likely to find it without long search. 

The showy orchis is one of the most attrac- 
tive native members of this family. The flow- 
ers are much smaller than those of the common 
lady’s-slippers and the two broad, smooth- 
margined green leaves suggest those of the more 
abundant Clintonia. The flower stalk rises 
from between these leaves to a height of six or 
eight inches and bears near its top several of 
the medium-sized pink-purple flowers. The 
structure of these blossoms is of special interest 
because the pollen grains are held in a curious 
parcel called the pollinium, which becomes at- 
tached to the head of a visiting bee or moth and 
is carried by the visitor from flower to flower, 
pollenizing each as it goes. This mechanism is 
practically the same as that of an English 
orchis which Darwin studied carefully and de- 
scribed in detail in his classic book. 

This showy orchis is especially likely to be 
found in rich open woods, where the roots find 
sustenance in the leaf mold of the soil surface. 
When naturalizing it in the garden, such a leaf- 
mold soil should be provided, and a situation 
chosen in partial shade. 

In wet meadows and swampy borders one 
can find in summer several distinctive orchids 
of rare interest and beauty. The lovely little 
Arethusa is one of these, and the slender-stem- 
med Pogonia is another. Here, also, may 
occur the Calopogans with magenta-red blos- 
soms and curiously bearded lips, and some of the 
several species of the fringed orchis — perhaps 
the lovely colors of the purple species or the 
fairy lacelike flowers of the green varieties. 
All of these are readily removed to a place in 
the garden beside a little pond or in a damp, 
grassy lowland. 

Late in the season the white blossoms of the 
ladies-tresses show themselves also in these 
damp meadows, often in great abundance. 
Practically all these lowland orchids grow in 
soil naturally acid and one should not expect 
them to thrive in garden soils which have been 
sweetened by applications of lime. 

One who wishes to take up the study of these 
orchids with a view to transferring their beauty 
to the gardens will find helpful information in 
various books. The most complete account of 
the haunts of our native species is printed in 
Bog-Trotting for Orchids, by Grace Greylock 
Niles. Descriptions of the mechanisms of 
cross-pollination may be found in Ten New 
England Blossoms and their Insect Visitors. 
Fuller treatment of the general subject is given 
in Darwin’s Fertilization of Orchids. Directions 
for growing the plants from seeds may be 
gleaned from various horticultural manuals. 

The garden-lover who has the resources of a 
greenhouse at his command can readily find in 
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No. 575 


Wood Mantels 


That beautify the home 


Everywhere favorably known and admired 
for correct design and artistic symmetry. 


The Colonial No. 575 illustrated above is one 
of thirty Period and Modern Designs shown in 
our new catalogue. This book is well-worth 
writing for, if you are going to build or remodel. 
With it, we also send a book of exceptional fire- 
place furniture in brass, wrought and cast iron. 




















HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 
High and cool in the Berkshire Hills. On main line 
of motor travel. Golf, tennis, concerts, and dancing. 
Estate of 600 acres. Finest saddle-riding in the 
country. June 18th to October I5th. 
Desirable cottages with hotel service 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 




















To help make your Garden grow consult 


THE LITTLE GARDEN 


By Mrs. Francis KING 


The little garden, as it will be considered in these pages, 
means not exclusively the spaces for flowers available in 
a town or suburban lot. It means, too, the setting for 
those spaces—the ground about the house, and that in 
which the garden lies. . . . Material for the good small 
garden lies so near us. Native trees and shrubs in these 
days of the Ford car, are at our doors; the flora of the 
woods, the envy of all foreign gardeners, which even the 
strictest of the preservers of wild flowers is willing that one 
should gather for purposes of propagation — these native 
flowers are among the finest inany land.—From the Preface. 


This practical handbook for amateur gardeners 
is the work of the President of the Women’s Na- 
tional Farm and Garden Association. It contains 
tables of much value, and there are many beau- 
tiful and instructive photographs of flowers. $1.75 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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the hybridizing of these native orchids a pur- 
suit as fascinating as can well be imagined. 
The lady’s-slippers are particularly good sub- 
jects for the hybridizer’s art —a fact shown by 
the great numbers of forms that have been 
developed by crossing the various exotic spec- 
jes and varieties. At Mr. Burrage’s exhibit 
there were some interesting results of such 
crossings of our native forms. A wonderful 
white flower, the size and shape of the showy 
lady’s-slipper, had been developed by crossing 
the latter with the white variety of the pink 
lady’s-slipper. Other crosses with the yellow 
sorts were also shown. To make such new 
creations offers to the mind of modern men 
unique Opportunities of adventuring into the 
realms of the unknown. 

No consideration of the garden possibilities 
of our native orchids would be complete that 
did not emphasize the necessity of preserving 
them from extinction. The automobile is tak- 
ing thousands of thoughtless people into reg- 
ions remote from cities where they are despoil- 
ing the fields and woods of their most precious 
treasures. One of the aims of the gardener who 
wishes to transfer the beauty of our native 
wild flowers to his home environment should 
be to show to others the necessity of stopping 
this ruthless slaughter of the woodland inno- 
cents. In a recent address upon this subject, 
Mr. Burrage offered to give the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society a hundred acres of wood- 
land as a Wild Flower Sanctuary, and in con- 
nection with his offer he said: 

If the matter is studied and handled rightly, 
and if we act quickly enough before they have 
entirely disappeared, we may possibly be able, 
not only to have again in quantity the beauti- 
ful native flowering plants once so common 
here, but even improvements of them and 
hybrids from them. On the other hand, if no 
radical steps be taken, it is practically certain 
that before long, owing to the ease and rapidity 
with which people can now reach the places 
where wild flowers may still be gathered in 
large numbers, every part of the State, except 
the most remote and inaccessible spots, will be 
Stripped of the finer varieties, just as has been 
done in many of the flat Western states. 

‘There must be an end to this ruthless des- 
truction of our glorious native flora; henceforth 
we must aim to replace what we cause to be 
torn up; we must begin to restore to our forests 
the things of beauty which our forefathers 
found and loved, such as the lovely trailing 
arbutus — rightly called the mayflower. We 
must bring about, in a forceful, permanent, 
effective, and economical way, that which will 
Not only bring satisfaction to ourselves and 
improvement to our State, but which will be 
forever a source of joy and delight to our de- 
scendants — the salvation of our native plants. 
Is this not worth while?’ 
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Burglars Don’t Seek 
The Limelight 


0}, 
@ 


ARKNESS is their stock in trade. They 

work by stealth—unheard and unseen—their 
movements cloaked in secrecy. It’s honest folks 
that seek the light. They are the only ones who 
can risk it. 


It’s the same way in business. The manufacturer 
who is not sure of his goods does not dare to adver- 
tise. Advertising would hasten the end of his 
business career—put him toa test he could not meet. 


The manufacturer who advertises, deliberately 
invites your inspection. He tells you about his 
product and then lets it stand on its own merits. 
You can depend on him. He knows his product 


is good. 


That’s one reason why it pays you to read the 
advertisements. It isthrough advertising that you 
are able to keep in touch with the good things that 
progressive business men are spending their money 
to introduce and to keep before you. 


Advertisements are interesting, instructive and 
profitable. They throw a powerful light on the 
very things that concern you most. Read them. ' 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








A GROUP OF SMALL HOUSES . 








HERE IS THE 
QUESTION: 


Are you a house hunter? It 
makes no difference whether you 
are looking for a home for your- 
self and your family, whether 
you are searching for a paying in- 
vestment, or whether as an em- 
ployer you must secure proper 
living conditions for your em- 
ployees. 


This group of designs has 
been made to order for 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
by Adden & Parker, a 
firm of well-known Bos- 
ton architects. Complete 
working drawings and 
specifications are_on sale 
at the address given be- 
low 
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DOUBLE GAMBREL 





HERE IS THE 
ANSWER: 


You will come to the conclu- 
sion that you must build. The 
first thing to think about is a 
suitable plan—one which will 
meet all your individual needs, 
as well as satisfy the require- 
ments of modern living in the 
way of comfort, convenience and 
good taste. 


On receipt of 10 cents 
in stamps with your name 
and address, we will send 
you a circular showing 
floor plans with dimen- 
sions and giving full par- 
ticulars about building 
ten houses, including the 
“Prize House.” 





NEW ENGLAND 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


(Under same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 


8 Arlington Street 


Boston (17), Mass. 
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The annoying dust that so steadily drifts into the home 
and settles upon upholstery and portieres or collects out of 
convenient reach, may be easily and dustlessly suctioned 
away by the new long-armed air attachments of The Hoover. 
But to clean rugs with the thoroughness that invariably adds 
years to their life and beauty, more than air is essential. So 
The Hoover ony beats rugs to remove all nap-wearing, bur 
ied grit. Swiftly it sweeps up stubbornest litter, lifts crushed 
nap and revives colors. Powerfully it suction cleans. Only 
The Hoover does all these things; therefore, only The Hoover 
repeatedly pays for itself by protecting valuable rugs from avoid- 
able wear. And it is the largest-selling electric cleaner in the world. 


e HOOVE 


It Beats —as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 


Write for booklet “How to Judge an Electric Cleaner, and names of Author- 
ized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee 


Th Hoover Suction Swreren Company, Facronits at North CANTON, OHIO, AND HAMILTON, ONTARIO 






floor, like this—gently beats out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 





























MCHIPPENDALE” 
@—in Twin Pair 


a Sound Nights Sleep Just Happen’ 


N the old days, when you bought a bed, its s/eeping quality 
‘was pretty much a matter of luck. 


pluatove before Simmons produced these fine beds Built 


: : ow you’ need only look for the Simmons Name on a Bed, Crib or 
Bed Spring. 

‘This name is your unfailing assurance of a noiseless steady bed, a 
flat, : resilient spring. An invitation to every nerve and muscle to re/ax, 
ms mm sink deep into sound, refreshing sleep, every night, all night. 


it is Simmons who produces these exquisite Twin Beds—a great 
oad toward restful sleep, when a room is shared by two persons, Neither 
_ sleeper disturbs the other, nor communicates colds or other infections. 


Look at Simmons Beds at Your Dealer’s 


ot him show you how Simmons Beds are Built. for Sleep—with the pressed steel 
Locks » noiseless!—Here is.one of the exquisite Period Designs, 


- the dela sR built of Simmons Square Steel Tubing; seamless and smooth; 

in Ivory White and Decorative Colors.—If he cannot show them to 

you, ers. us. We will arrange for you to see Simmons Metal Beds, Cribs, Day Beds, 
and Simmons Springs—in every way worthy to go with Simmons Beds. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL * 


<< (Executive Offices: Kenasha, Wis. ) 


MONS BED 


_ Built for Sleep 















































































